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We will not say that the Irish Americans exceeded themselves 
in the composition of Mr. Fitzgerald’s address, published on 
Thursday, asking for a subscription to defend Mr. Parnell,— 
for, if we may be permitted a thoroughgoing Irish “bull,” 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


RESIDENT CLEVELAND’S Message on the rejection 
of the Fisheries Treaty by the Senate, of which we heard 
just before going to press last week, seems to have been moreseri- 
ously intended and received than we had at first been disposed 
to conjecture. The modus vivendi on which the diplomatists 
agreed, pending the signature of the Treaty, has not indeed as 
yet, so far as we can learn, been formally terminated; but 
whether it be for the purposes of a Presidential election, or 
whether for the sake of bringing the people of the United 
States to a clear knowledge of what commercial hostility 
between the States and Canada really means, President 
Cleveland has certainly asked, and asked seriously, for legisla- 
tive action “ conferring upon the Executive, power to suspend 
by proclamation the operation of all laws and regulations per- 
mitting the transit of goods, wares, and merchandise in bond 
across or over the territory of the United States to or from 
Canada.” The President adds, what seems very doubtful,— 
“There need be no hesitation in suspending these laws arising 
from the supposition that their operation is secured by treaty 
obligations; for it seems quite plain that Article 29 of the 
Treaty of 1871, which was the only article incorporating such 
laws, terminated on July Ist, 1885.” It is denied, however, 
both by eminent Canadian and by eminent American autho- 
rities, that this Article 29 of the Treaty of 1871 can be 
denounced without a two years’ notice. Still, Congress appears 
to accept the President’s view, and a Bill has been drafted 
giving him power to retaliate on Canada both in the way 
indicated above, and by imposing retaliatory tolls on foreign 
commerce in United States canals. 








The effect of the President’s Message asking for legislative 
provisions enabling him to retaliate on Canada for the injuries 
which Canada is declared to have inflicted on the United 
States fishermen, has been of a very varied kind. It has, 
in a sense, taken the wind out of the Republican sails, for 
the Republicans regarded their own hostile attitude towards 
Canada as one of their most popular “ planks,” and it has also 
frightened them not a little, for what many of them wanted 
was the right to vapour against Canada without any reason 
for fearing that their vapouring would take practical effect. 
On the other hand, many of the Democrats, who really wished 
for a cordial understanding with England and Canada, are a 
little confounded at finding their chief suddenly asking to be 
armed with a policy of retaliation, in lieu of the policy of 
conciliation which the Senate have so unwisely rejected. In 
Canada there is a very strong feeling against surrender to 
United States threats, in which all parties seem inclined to 
Combine. We suspect that the President really believes that 
his demand will have, at least sooner or later, the effect of 
sobering the most soberable of the Americun retaliationists. 


they always exceed themselves, and therefore cannot be charged 
with doing so in any especial sense on this occasion,—but still, 
Mr. Fitzgerald must be pronounced to have done very credit- 
ably,—very creditably indeed. This gentleman knows all about 
the course of the Scotch trial before it takes place, if ever, 
indeed, it does take place:—‘ Armed with unanswerable 
evidence, Mr. Parnell asks a jury of honest Scotchmen to 
convict the proprietors of the Times of uttering forged letters, 
and of attempting by such criminal means to destroy the 
reputations of honest men. Great issues hang upon this trial. 
A verdict against the Times will cover with deserved infamy 
the cowardly and murderous Cabinet of Lord Salisbury, 
and disgust every man not altogether blind to decency with a 
Government capable of descending to measures so unutterably 
vile.” ‘Measures so unutterably vile” mean, we presume, 
the appointment of a Judicial Commission over which the 
Government will have no more power than they have over the 
Supreme Court of the United States, to investigate the matter. 
That is pretty good, but this is better :—‘“ The coffers of the 
London Times will be supplemented by secret-service money 
at the disposal of the Government, and no means that can 
safely help to defeat the ends of justice will be left untried 
by this Cabinet so experienced in all darksome ways abhorrent 
to all honest men.” The horror of secrecy felt by the 
friends of the Clan-na-Gael is like “honest Iago’s” frank 
and straightforward reprobation of anything like base in- 
sinuations. 


On Thursday, the International Conference for suppressing 
the Sugar-Bounties held its last sitting, and the Treaty em- 
bodying the results of its deliberations was signed by the 
plenipotentiaries of all the Powers willing to accept its condi- 
tions. Besides England, Germany, Austria, Belgium, Spain, 
Italy, Holland, and Russia have signed. France, Brazil, the 
United States, Denmark, and Sweden have refused, however, 
to become parties to the Treaty as it stands, upon various 
grounds,—generally because there has not been a unanimous 
agreement. France, especially, declares herself unwilling to 
sign unless every sugar-producing country, including America, 
joins; and the United States nominally on the ground that it 
is not their custom to enter upon European engagements, but 
really because they do not want to touch their sugar 
industries. Bounties with the United States are a heaven-sent 
way of getting rid of surplus revenue. Article IX. of the 
Convention Jays down that it shall be put in force from 
September Ist, 1891, Austria, however, reserving a right 
to put it in operation only at her own convenience. The 
method by which the signatory Powers engage to carry out 
the Treaty is by ceasing to give bounties to the manufacturers, 
and by absolutely excluding all bounty-fed sugar from their 
territories. Though Baron Henry de Worms is to be con- 
gratulated on the manner in which he has conducted the nego- 
tiations, and though anything in the shape of international 
agreements to secure Free-trade are to be highly commended 
(they are in the true Cobden spirit), we regret that it should 
have been necessary—and we are bound to admit that it was 
necessary—to bind ourselves to shut our ports against any form 
of trade. 


On his return from Friedrichsruh, Signor Crispi met Count 
Kalnoky, the Austrian Minister, at Eger, on the Austrian 
frontier, and had two hours’ conference with him on his return 
to Italy. The Italian papers seem nearly all united in 
praising Signor Crispi’s defiant tone towards France, and 
were that tone simply intended to make it clear to France 
that Italy is not intimidated by her, and is united as one man 





for self-defence, we should approve it as heartily as the Italian 
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Press. It appears to us, however, that there was something 
even more aggressive in Signor Crispi’s attitude during the 
recent correspondence than the French criticism of the 
Massowah affair had justified, and that it was more due to 
German prompting than to Italian dignity. That view of 
ours may be mistaken. But it is just because we feel so 
profoundly that a French attack on Italy would be at once 
most unjust and yet as probable a mode as any of the 
beginning of the European collapse with which we are 
threatened, that we so earnestly deprecate any action on the 
part of Italy which should serve to incite, or palliate the guilt 
of, so wanton an aggression. 


M. Goblet’s reply to Signor Crispi concluding the Massowah 
controversy is very moderate in tone, and shows that the French 
Minister is not at all anxious to drive matters at present to a 
quarrel. He certainly seems to show that Signor Crispi is not 
justified in saying that Italy has repeatedly asserted her “ full 
sovereignty ” over Massowah, and points out that on June 30th, 
1886, the Green-Book distributed to the Chamber by Count 
Robilant divided into three categories the territory occupied 
by Italy on the Red Sea,—territories belonging to her in full 
sovereignty, territories placed under her protectorate, and 
territories presided over and administered by Italy,—and 
characterised Massowah merely as one of the territories 
“presided over and administered by Italy.” Further, M. 
Goblet maintains that even after conquest, a treaty in which 
the conquered Power cedes the territory she has lost is 
needful, before any change of system can ipso facto take 
place. The Note is intended to close the controversy, and is 
certainly not aggressive. 


The Sultan of Morocco has undoubtedly met with very serious 
military difficulties in his attempt to crush the Kabyle insur- 
rection, though he seems to have taken a considerable army 
into the field for that purpose. His cousin was massacred and 
the force with him destroyed the moment the Sultan’s back 
was turned, and though the Sultan inflicted a great revenge, 
he does not find the task he is about an easy one. The 
Spanish correspondents, no doubt, exaggerate his difficulties 
in their accounts of the proceedings, for Spain is as anxious 
to get a good footing in Morocco as France is to get a good 
footing in Tunis. But that the Sultan of Morocco is in diffi- 
culties, and that the Kabyles are about as easy to crush 
effectually as a flat piece of india-rubber, seems as clear as 
the Sultan’s determination to crush them. 


On Monday, Mr. E. Walsh, proprietor of the Weaford 
People, Mr. John E. Redmond, M.P., and Mr. William 
Redmond, M.P., were arrested at Wexford, and brought 
before a Magistrate. Mr. Walsh and Mr. John Redmond 
were charged with having, at Scarawalsh, a proclaimed dis- 
trict, unlawfully taken part “in a conspiracy to compel 
Captain Thomas Walker not to let certain lands, formerly in 
the hands of James Clinch;’” and Mr. William Redmond, with 
having at Coolroe, on August 16th, unlawfully incited Thomas 
Somers and others to resist the Deputy-Sheriff in the execution 
of his duty. Mr. Walsh, who is suffering from an affection 
of the eyes, will apparently not be proceeded against till he 
has had an operation performed. He and Mr. John and Mr. 
William Redmond were all admitted to bail. The hearing of 
the charges against the two Members of Parliament will take 
place in the first week of September. 


On Monday, the Rev. Father Kennedy, who was some months 
azo convicted of promoting the “Plan of Campaign” on 
the Curras estate of Mr. Leader, and sentenced to four 
months’ imprisonment, was also arrested, and lodged in the 
Cork County Gaol. Father Kennedy had appealed to 
the Exchequer Court, but his appeal was dismissed. He 
had, therefore, been daily expecting imprisonment. The 
Nationalists have been bitterly indignant because the arrest 
was conducted very quietly, and the brass bands, Members of 
Parliament, and the Mayor and Corporation of Cork, who 
had several times fruitlessly attended at the railway-station to 
welcome the victim, were thus baulked of their serenade. The 
Daily News’ correspondent, indeed, talks of the action of the 
police in disappointing the crowd, as if it were the most 
atrocious outrage. In England, the arrest of Members of Par- 
liament and of a priest, as usual, caused no excitement. The 


that the better the coat, the greater the wickedness, com 
cution. : & Prose. 





On Saturday last there died at Cork Mr. Murphy, a 
known Fenian of the 1867 movement, who during Mr a 
stone’s period of coercion refused to give evidence befo . 
Magistrate holding an investigation under the secret in ws 
clauses of the Crimes Act, and was for that offence span 
imprisoned. His funeral on Monday was attended } te 
Mayor of Cork, Dr. Tanner, M.P., Mr. Lane, MP., a Me 
J. C. Flynn, M.P. The oration made over the grave was 
remarkable, when we remember that it was listened to with 
out protest—at least, no protest is reported—by ik 
influential and representative members of the Parnellite 
Party. The orator, Mr. Doran, was very bitter jn hig 
remarks, both as regards England and the present 
Nationalists, the whole tone of the speech, indeed, showin, 
clearly that the Parnellites are only barely tolerated by 
the extremer men, and that the first result of Home. 
rule would be a faction-fight in which the Fenians woulg 
insist upon using for their own purposes the autonomy won 
under the name of Home-rule. It is curious to notice, also, 
that another victim of Mr. Gladstone’s coercion died the day 
before Mr. Murphy,—a Mr. Hyde, whose death is reported in 
the Times of last Saturday. It is alleged, with as much or ag 
little truth as in the case of Mr. Mandeville, that Mr, Hyde 
never recovered from the effects of his imprisonment. My. 
Gladstone, we see, has sent expressions of sympathy to Mrs, 
Mandeville,and has told her how deeply he was touched by 
her husband’s sufferings. Surely he ought not to omit to 
send a similar message to the relatives of Mr. Hyde. 


Lord Cross, speaking in Trafford Park, Manchester, on 
Saturday, remarked that Mr. Gladstone’s assertion that 
“Treland stops the way,” had not been verified in the Session 
of 1888. Mr. Goschen had done, with regard to the National 
Debt, what Mr. Childers had failed in doing,—namely, saved 
the country a great deal of interest; and a saving of the 
same kind had been effected for India, amounting to a 
quarter of a million annually; and, lastly, the great Local 
Government Act had been passed, which would give the local 
government of the counties help out of Imperial taxes to 
the extent of seven millions a year. As for Ireland, so far 
from having diminished the liberty of the subject there. no 
man who did not try to stimulate disobedience to the law 
would so much as know that there was any coercion applied, 
unless he knew it by his own greater freedom from the inter- 
ference of local tyrants. Mr. Gladstone’s contention that so- 
called political prisoners should be more lightly punished for in- 
citing others to disobey the law, than those who took the advice, 
was nothing but a contention that there should be a milder law 
for the rich and a severer law for the poor, the most undemo- 
cratic principle of which he had ever heard the advocacy. Lord 
Cross is right, but the truth is that the Irish people at present 
care very little about the principle of democracy. They appear 
to wish to establish an oligarchy with Mr. Parnell at the head, 
because they believe that that oligarchy will get them their 
land cheap. 


Mr. Chaplin made a sensible speech at Ashby-de-la-Launde, 
in Lincolnshire, on Tuesday. He replied to Mr. John Morley’s 
Lincolnshire speech, showing that it was not the defeat of the 
Government in the Spalding Division of Lincolnshire that had 
spurred them on to bringing in last year’s Allotments Bill, 
since it had not only been promised in the Queen’s Speech of 
February, 1887, but had been promised again in June, 1887. 
(Mr. Chaplin, however, ought to admit that whereas in 
June, 1887, the Allotments Bill was certainly spoken of 
as likely to be postponed to 1888, the Spalding election 
did in all probability hasten it.) He also contrasted the 
depreciatory and grudging manner in which Mr. Morley 
spoke of the Local Government Act after it was passed, 
with the generous appreciation of it expressed by the 
Gladstonian Under-Secretary for the Home Office, Mr. 
Henry Fowler (M.P. for Wolverhampton), when he said:— 
“It is very gratifying to be able to congratulate the House 
of Commons on the fact that this, which is one of the greatest 
measures of modern times, has not given rise to any such 
[bitter party] feelings in its passage through this Assembly. 
It is not a final measure—the right hon. gentleman himself 





man in the street is not expected to become indignant whena 
peasant is arrested, and he does not take kindly to the notion 


does not pretend that it is—but it is the first volume of a 
mighty work and the foundation of a great policy.” How, 
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in, did that tally with Mr. Morley’s views? 
asked -. to divide the rates between the occupiers 
As for we the Government had accepted that division 
and ee principle, but could not possibly have embodied 
heartily ciple in the present Bill, without recasting the 
the til But they were pledged to adopt it, and as 
oe Gladstone’s Government, it had had many oppor- 
lies of embodying it in legislation, and had always 
ooo to do so. Mr. Chaplin’s speech was Liberal 
rhe aghout,—which is a great change for the better in him. 


He has apparently dropped his obsolete Protectionism. 


M. Jules Ferry made a speech at Gérardmer, in the Vosges, 
on Sunday, in which he again sought to rally the Republicans 
by reminding them of their various hatreds. “ What you 
would desire, I know,” he said, “is a strong power, is govern- 
mental stability; and you would not lend yourselves to the 
enterprises of adventurers. You are men of honour and 
loyalty. If, as is possible, the miserable adventure which has 
‘ast triumphed in three departments, should be attempted in 
our country, if you should have the misfortune and the shame 
of seeing, under a flag that is called Republican, all the 
reactions grouped together, you would, with the energy of the 
men of the Vosges, go and tear their masks from them, saying, 
—You are Clericalism ; it was you who were forty years ago 
the snare and the Coup @Etat. Twenty years ago you were 
the plebiscite, the invasion, ruin, and dismemberment. Down 
with the masks, and vive la République!” We think the 
moderate Republicans might reply that it was M. Jules Ferry 
who some years ago split up the Republic by his attacks on 
religion, and by proclaiming that the Republic meant the 
persecution of faith, No State can live by its hatreds. 
If it is to live, it must live by the love it inspires, 
by the liberties it protects, and the hopes it engenders. 
General Boulanger does not inspire confidence, it is true; 
but had M. Jules Ferry been a true statesman, General 
Boulanger’s adventures would never have inspired the panic 
which they now spread. 


The Lord Mayor of London, Mr. Polydore De Keyser, a 
Belgian by birth, has been visiting his native town of 
‘Termonde, in state, and accompanied by the Sheriffs. The 
welcome given him by his old townsmen has been quite 
royal, a most imposing series of civic pageants being arranged 
for the reception. The chief of these seems to have been a 
great procession, in which were drawn all manner of cars and 
chariots adorned with banners and emblematic devices. The 
great attraction of the procession was, however, the colossal 
wooden horse ‘ Bayard,’ moved from inside by twenty men, 
which appears to be regarded as the palladium of the town. 
The day of the reception ended with banquettings and illu- 
minations, and altogether Europe received yet another proof 
that the Lord Mayor is among the greatest of the earth. As 
yet the shadow of the Chairman of the London County 
Council seems in no way to disturb the Lord Mayor’s peace. 
Neither he nor the Sheriffs showed any inclination to treat 
Belgium to the greeting, Morituri te salutamus ! 


On Monday, Mr. Simmons, one of the professional 
aeronauts who has lately been making balloon ascents from 
different places of amusement in and near London, was killed 
while descending, always the most dangerous operation of the 
whole business. The ascent, which took place in the grounds 
of Olympia, was conducted under perfectly normal conditions. 
Mr. Simmons, who was accompanied by two companions, 
announced before starting his intention of going, if possible, 
to Vienna. This plan was, however, abandoned, and Mr. 
Simmons seems to have decided to descend at a place called 
Ulting, a mile from Witham Station, on the Great 
Eastern Railway. His attempt was unsuccessful, for the 
balloon, after bumping three times against the ground and 
rebounding, burst while fifty feet in the air, and the car 
fell like a stone. At first it was believed that the silk 
had been pricked by the branches of an elm near which 
the balloon struck. It seems now, however, that the balloon 
did not touch the tree, but that the force of the wind 
“tore the netting or some of the gear in such a manner 
a8 to cause the balloon partially to jump out of the net,” 
and that this occasioned its bursting. Mr. Simmons was 
killed on the spot, and both his companions were badly injured, 
though, it is hoped, not injured for life. It seems that if the 
car had been made of wicker-work instead of meshes of steel 


netting, which, of course, offered no resistance to the blow, the 
accident would have been far less serious. One of the wit- 
nesses describes the unfortunate men lying enveloped in the 
network “ like a lot of birds in a cage.” The work of extricating 
them must have been most difficult. 


A serious accident was caused, and a fatal accident might 
easily have been caused, on Sunday, by the mischievousness or 
ignorant curiosity of a passenger on the Thames steamer 
‘Bridegroom,’ from Kew to London Bridge, who removed the 
pin of the fore-rudder, and so prevented the boat from 
answering to her helm. Several persons were injured by a 
sharp collision with the piers of Battersea Bridge as a result 
of this act of malice or ignorant curiosity,—more probably 
the latter, as the accident endangered the life of the man who 
did it no less than the lives of the other passengers. A great 
deal of indignation,—not too much,—has been expressed at 
the youth’s unpardonable meddling with the steering of a boat ; 
but the mischief done is, after all, easily measurable, and but 
trivial compared to that done every day by the removal of 
intellectual and moral pins which destroy the steering power 
of great societies by acts of still greater malice or more guilty 
curiosity on the part of those who tamper with these springs 
of society. We notice, for instance, that one of the papers 
which deals most severely with the young man’s culpable 
folly, has been opening its pages to all sorts of persons, who 
have been publicly invited to tamper with one of the chief 
securities of society, the institution of marriage, and who have 
tampered with it effectually. Will not every day’s issue of 
these amateur tamperings do far more real mischief, than the 
removal of that pin from the fore-rudder of the ‘ Bridegroom” 
did on Sunday last? 


A frightful parricide took place at Surbiton on Sunday 
evening, Major Thomas Hare having been shot dead by his 
son, Gordon Horace Hare, who immediately committed suicide 
on the steps of Major Hare’s house there. It was the old 
story of a spendthrift son who bitterly resented his father’s 
allowing him only a guinea a week, after he had already run 
through a great deal of money. It seems that the murderer, 
who was subject to fits of great excitement, had been taking 
sleeping-draughts, which he had been warned would affect 
his brain if he went on with them; but the Coroner’s jury, 
while allowing no weight to that evidence as regarded the 
murder, which they found to be deliberate, chose to treat the 
suicide as due to “an unsound mind.” That was surely very 
absurd. The suicide was in all probability a mere consequence 
of the murder. Either both acts were committed by a man of 
unsound mind, or neither; or, if it were necessary to choose 
one of the two as specially indicating an unsound mind, it was 
the first, and not the second. We suppose it is the absurd law 
refusing the usual solemn burial to a suicide which is not 
refused to a murderer, that induced the Coroner’s jury to draw 
so very untenable a distinction. 


After all her thirty years of ill-luck and strange misadven- 
tures, the ‘Great Eastern’ is to be broken up. No doubt the 
sailors will tell us that she is quite useless as a ship; still, it 
seems a pity that one of the greatest wonders of naval con- 
struction, while sound in all her timbers, can be turned to no 
better account than to be sold for firewood and old iron. The 
great ship was successfully beached on the Cheshire shore of 
the Mersey on Saturday. Yet even in her passage to the 
shambles her proverbial ill-luck did not desert her. While being 
towed from the Clyde, where she had been moored, the 
weather became stormy, and the ‘Great Eastern’ had to be 
cast loose, and for four hours remained utterly unmanage- 
able,—rolling about at the mercy of the seas. No great 
damage, however, was done, and when the gale abated she was 
safely brought into smooth water. Many suggestions have 
been made as to what shall be done with her. Perhaps the 
best is that she should be stationed at the mouth of the Thames, 
and fitted up as a sanatorium for patients who, though 
discharged as cured from the hospitals, need quiet and fresh 
and bracing air. Used in this way she might indeed prove a 
real gain to the sick of London, She would hold a thousand 
patients and more, and no wave in the estuary of the Thames 
would be big enough te make her uncomfortable to sea-scared, 
landsmen. : 
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New Consols (2) were on Friday 99; to 99,. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 


THE DISPUTE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


) Pen DERBY once suggested that it would be very 
convenient if we could only manage to introduce 
wars with limited liability. The exigencies of electoral 
campaigns seem now to point to another need, the need 
of stage wars such as may last till an electoral campaign 
is virtually decided, and not do too much harm mean- 
while. It is clear, we think, that President Cleveland’s 
unexpected demand for retaliatory powers on the commerce 
of Canada, is partly intended to give the United States a 
lesson on the serious consequences of rejecting a well- 
considered treaty between friendly Governments, and partly 
to take the wind out of the sails of the Republican blusterers. 
We do not believe, in spite of the tone of the Message, 
that President Cleveland has any intention of exciting 
the sort of irritation between the United States and Canada 
which might ultimately lead to war. And we have a very 
strong impression that if the present President is re-elected 
in November, the retaliatory measures, whatever they be, 
which he may have adopted against Canada, would soon be 
exchanged for some wise conciliatory measure, such as that 
agreed upon between the Government of the United States 
and the Commission of which Mr. Chamberlain was the 
head. In the meantime, the situation is by no means 
agreeable. Though we sincerely believe that Mr. Cleve- 
land’s bark is considerably worse than his bite is likely to 
be, there is no knowing to what consequences a policy of 
commercial retaliation may lead. Even his first step 
appears to be a very questionable one. He tells Congress 
that “it appears quite plain that Article 29 of the Treaty 
of 1871, which was the only article incorporating” the 
laws and regulations “permitting the transit of goods, 
merchandise, and wares in bond across or over the territory 
of the United States to or from Canada,” terminated on 
July Ist, 1885. Senator Edmunds does not agree with 
the President that this is quite plain; on the contrary, he 
thinks it plain that this article has not expired, and that 
due notice must be given before its obligations can be can- 
celled. Many of the Canadian authorities take the same 
view. And whether the President or those who differ 
from him, be right, it is certain that any act by which the 
United States should appear to have wilfully violated a 
treaty which the other contracting Power still regards as 
binding, would give rise to a sort of irritation that might 
prove exceedingly dangerous. Then, apart from_ this 
question of the continued existence of a treaty obliga- 
tion which the proposed retaliation would violate, the 
retaliatory powers given by the Bill which Congress is now 
about to consider, are of a very irritating kind. Mr. Cleve- 
land is to be empowered to refuse to allow the transit 
of any foreign goods in bond to or from the British 
dominions in North America, without full payment of 
duty; and, further, it is propsed that “ wherever the 
President is satisfied that there is any discrimina- 
tion whatever in the use of the Welland Canal, the St. 
Lawrence River canals, the Chambly Canal, or either of 
them, whether by tolls, drawbacks, refund tolls, or other- 
wise, which is or may be detrimental to the interests of the 
United States,” the President shall have discretion to issue 
a proclamation to that effect, after which a toll of 20 cents 
a ton is to be levied on every foreign vessel and cargo passing 
through the United States canals, and may further, if he 
pleases, prohibit the use of such canals entirely to foreign 
vessels. He is also given power to revoke these orders so 
soon as he is satisfied that the tolls to which he objects 
on the Canadian canals are no longer enforced. Now, 
the President would hardly have asked for these pro- 
visions if he had not intended to use them, at all 
events in the few months during which no final policy 
can be determined on, and during which, we may add, 
the effect of a policy that is a little blustering may be 
conducive to the success of the Democratic Party and the 
defeat of the Republican Party. It is worthy of notice 
that already there has been one Irish meeting in the 
United States in support of President Cleveland’s policy, 
onthe ground that his last Message is unpleasing to Great 
Britain ; and we have little doubt that Mr. Harrison is 
already discovering the difference between having to fight 
a President who was branded as friendly to England, and 
having to fight a President who is supposed to have dared 





the British Lion to combat, even t : 
commercial war. The danger of a “2 
diminished by the excited state of Canadian 292% 
We already hear that Canadian statesmen are se cling. 
of the glorious effect of President Cleveland’s Mets 
in stirring up the patriotism of Canada, and re 
determination of Canada not to be the victim of U ha 
States injustice. That is all very natural ang — 
but it is just the condition of things under pe 
some quarrel might arise that would hardly be fi 
without either humiliation on one side or fighting win 
Now, it is certain that during a Presidential contest > 
Government of the United States will not submit to 
thing that has the most distant resemblance to a humid, 
tion, and that they would not be at all sorry, for dl ; 
tioneering purposes, to inflict something very Ages 
humiliation on the Government of Canada,—which the 
Government of Canada would certainly not pong 
Altogether, we are not at all easy about the situation, 
though we hope and believe that the statesmen on both 
sides have too much good sense to let the electioneerin 
exigencies of the moment predominate to the virtual 
exclusion of those considerations of justice and prudence 
by which alone the good mutual understanding of nations 
can be maintained. 

On the whole, we must say that General Elections pro- 
duce a very serious disturbing force on foreign politics 
If we could only have sham-wars to last for a few months, 
—the operations to be carried on on both sides in pro. 
ceedings not more harmful than peaceful autumn man. 
ceuvres,—without letting the electorates into the secret of 
the sham, there would be many a thrilling sensation for the 
electors without any serious mischief being done. Unfor- 
tunately, that is impossible. The very popularity of bluster 
is chiefly due to the sense of danger which accompanies 
it, and just as amphitheatre fights were never relished 
unless blood was really shed, so political quarrels which 
have no heart in them would not satisfy the people 
and would not bring the electors to the poll. What is 
really wanted is an electorate sensible enough to dislike 
bluster, and to prefer reasonable concession to the exchange 
of defiant threats. We fear that we have not yet got such 
an electorate on either side of the Atlantic. The American, 
voters still relish the fulmination of thunderbolts against 
Great Britain whenever a legitimate issue can be found, 
just as French voters relish military pretenders who are 
supposed to be ready for a war of revenge, and English 
voters relish fanfaronades about the united navies of 
the great Colonial Empire on which the sun never 
sets. We are beginning to think that all serious inter- 
national questions ought to be suspended at least half- 
a-year before a General Election in every great country, 
and resumed only when the election is over. Unfortu- 
nately, that would require a close-time for negotiation 
of perhaps one year in every three between almost all the 
Great Powers, since one or other of them is almost always 
on the eve of some great appeal to the people, in which 
a good deal of flourishing is considered desirable, while 
sober sense is at a very serious discount. 





MR. GLADSTONE ON MR. FORSTER. 


R. GLADSTONPE’S article on Mr. Forster in the Nine- 
teenth Century has been made the subject of some 

very bitter and even malignant comment, which shows 
nothing except the determination of the writers to construe 
everything that Mr. Gladstone says in the sense which is 
most unfavourable to him. We, on the contrary, think the 
article a very sincere and hearty tribute to Mr. Forster's 
character and power; nor do we think it either reasonable 
or just to read Mr. Gladstone’s criticism on the Cabinet 
discussions concerning Mr. Parnell’s release from Kilmain- 
ham in 1882, as if it were intended to produce on its 
readers any impression whatever unfavourable to Mr. 
Forster’s studious accuracy of mind. That Mr. Gladstone 
disagrees with him as to the existence of any difference 
between Mr. Forster and the rest of the Cabinet before 
Mr. Forster’s resignation, is evident; and it is at least 
more likely that Mr. Gladstone may now be mistakenly 
persuading himself that up to the last moment no difference 
had shown itself between Mr. Forster and the rest of the 
Cabinet on the subject of the conditions on which Mr. 
Parnell and his colleagues ought to be released, than it 18 
that Mr. Forster, at a point of time so very much nearer 
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mistakenly persuaded himself that there was 


to the issue, But that Mr. Gladstone intends to 


ifference. ; \ 
eaeore yo charge of culpable inaccuracy against Mr. 
ne 3 ig monstrous to assert. Of course, it is plain 


fonstet © hen Mr. O’Shea talked of Mr. Parnell’s 
enough tio id he resistance offered to th 
ding Sheridan to remove the resistance offere the 
= rnment in the West of Ireland, Mr. Forster recoiled 
qorewn horror, being well aware of Sheridan’s connection 
mi h the system of criminal outrages, and realising for the 
it time that Sheridan was Mr. Parnell’s chosen political 
ae. But while the calm suggestion of the use of this 
mo between opened Mr. Forster’s eyes somewhat abruptly 
the kind of machinery he was asked to set in motion 
for the suppression of outrages, Mr. Forster undoubtedly 
believed earlier, and can scarcely have believed without 
ounds, that many members of the Cabinet wished to 
een Mr. Parnell without any adequate guarantee that 
Mr. Parnell would not light up again the fires which he was 
asked to extinguish. mae 
This, however, is not the point of chief interest in Mr. 
Gladstone’s article. The point of chief interest in it is the 
evidence it gives that while Mr. Forster kept firmly to his 
resolve that outrages must be put down, and that he must 
not on any plea whatever leave hold of even an ineffectual 
instrument which had done something to vindicate the 
law, before he had grasped a more effectual instrument for 
the same purpose, Mr. Gladstone’s mind vacillated uneasily 
between his very natural and right disgust for instruments 
of coercion, and his perhaps hardly so keen disgust for the 
crimes which rendered coercion necessary; and that you 
could not well tell which of the two would, at any particular 
moment, be uppermost. In November, 1881, he was firmly 
determined to put down Mr. Parnell’s resistance to the Land 
Act, and he announced Mr. Parnell’s arrest at the Guildhall 
in language which had the ring of true righteous wrath in it. 
But as the arbitrary arrests went on and agrarian crime did 
not dwindle,—though, as he himself tells us, the arrests 
did enable the Government to put the new Land Act in 
operation, which would not otherwise have been possible,— 
he evidently hankered more and more after a reversal of the 
whole policy, and it was only the horrible murders in the 
Phenix Park which strung up his nerve again to a more 
effective policy than the suspension of the Habeas Corpus. 
For in 1882 before those murders took place, he was 
evidently gradually getting into the state of mind which 
dictated his recent denunciations of the extremely mild 
Crimes Act of 1887. Mr. Gladstone is, indeed, almost 
indignant with Mr. Forster for putting on the Act for the 
suspension of Habeas Corpus which was framed in 1881, the 
meaning which, as we should have thought, every one would 
have assigned to it,—namely, that the Government were to 
be authorised to arrest men on “ reasonable suspicion” of 
having incited to lawlessness, and to keep those whom they 
so arrested under lock and key until their release was 
unlikely to cause further outrage. He implicitly reproaches 
Mr. Forster for thinking that their imprisonment ought not 
to cease till the danger against which it was a safeguard had 
ceased. Mr. Gladstone holds that the reasonable suspicion 
referred to in the Act was only reasonable suspicion of 
future acts of incitement to lawlessness; and that so 
soon as there was no ground of reasonable suspicion of 
any such future acts, the reasonable suspicion that past 
acts of resistance to the law had been committed would 
not justify detention any longer. But what the Act 
certainly justified was the imprisonment of dangerous 
men, on “reasonable suspicion” that they had done dan- 
gerous acts. And however little reasonable suspicion 
there might be that they would repeat those dangerous acts, 
it might be most unsafe to let them go, especially where 
the knowledge of their reputation for having done those 
dangerous acts went before them. Mr. Parnell’s release, in a 
very disturbed state of the country, even though the Govern- 
ment had no reason to think that he would repeat the con- 
duct of which he had been reasonably suspected, was very 
likely to be accepted in Ireland as a token of fear, and so to 
become the signal for a great explosion of lawlessness, as, 
indeed, it actually became. What Mr. Forster held was that 
men who had once given the Government ground for 
reasonable suspicion that they had incited to a stubborn 
resistance to the law, ought to be kept in prison till some 
more effective weapon could be substituted for this mere 
imprisonment on suspicion. And though we think that 
Mr. Forster was not very wise in regarding a public and 
honourable pledge to refrain from intimidation in future 


as a sufficient guarantee,—we doubt, indeed, whether 
he would have even suggested that it might be regarded 
as a sufficient guarantee, after the Sheridan proposal had 
withdrawn the veil from his eyes,—we hold that he was very 
wise, wiser than we ourselves were, in wishing for the 
passing of an efficient Crimes Act before the release of the 
suspects. Asa matter of fact, Mr. Parnell certainly did not 
fulfil the pledge which Mr. Gladstone thinks so satisfactory. 
We suppose that he regarded the passing of the Crimes Act 
of 1882 as releasing him from his pledge. But it is certain 
that from the passing of that Act till its expiration, so far 
from doing all in their power to suppress crime, the 
Parnellites did all in their power to paralyse Mr. Trevelyan 
and Lord Spencer and to torment the whole Irish Adminis- 
tration. Looking to the actual result of the release of the 
Parnellites from Kilmainham, we must say that it more than 
justified all Mr. Forster’s fears, and more than falsified all 
Mr. Gladstone’s hopes. The outrages were eventually put 
down by the Crimes Act; but the perpetrators of the out- 
rages, instead of being branded by Mr. Parnell and his party, 
were generally treated by them as special protégés whom the 
Parliamentary party were bound to defend by every means 
in their power. Never were hopes more bitterly disap- 
pointed than Mr. Gladstone’s that the pledge given by Mr. 
Parnell would be redeemed,—though we are bound to say 
that in this article he makes no admission of the sort, and 
almost speaks as if his hopes had been fulfilled. 

We have no doubt that Mr. Forster’s first Crimes Act 
was a failure ; but we think that it was a failure chiefly 
because it did not really punish crime, but only kept a 
few dangerous foes out of the way. He was right in 
wishing to substitute for it something much more effective. 
He was wrong in hesitating even for a moment whether he 
would part with the securities he had, till he had gained 
something more substantial. Mr. Gladstone, on the other 
hand, was right in disliking the imprisonment on suspicion. 
But he was much more seriously wrong in inclining to let 
go the hold he had on those who had resisted the law, 
before he had made himself master of a better weapon. He 
vacillated between firmness and weakness in the Govern- 
ment of Ireland,—showing firmness at one time, weakness 
at another. Both Mr. Forster and Mr. Gladstone made 
great mistakes. But Mr. Forster was for correcting, if he 
had been allowed, the mistakes which he had made; Mr. 
Gladstone has shown that he was in favour of repeating 
them, that his was a policy of vacillation in 1885, as it is a 
policy of bland laisser faire now. That is not the way in 
which Ireland can be governed. 





PLAYING AT WAR. 


wi nations consent to play at war, to treat hostile 
operations as a game, and to stick to the rules laid 
down by Conferences and Professors of International Law ? 
—that is a question which has been greatly exercising the 
public mind since the close of the Naval Manceuvres. 
Professor Holland has stated very ably the case for those 
who think that England may, in case she becomes 
embroiled in a great war, count upon her coasts being free 
from the kind of attack to which she is most vulnerable, 
owing to the observance of certain fixed rules as to what 
are legitimate and what illegitimate hostilities on the 
part of her enemies. Professor Holland seems to think 
that what is called International Law—it would be much 
better named International Usage, since law postulates 








the notion of an enforcing power, and the so-called public 
law of nations has confessedly no background of authority 
—would forbid the levying of contributions upon open 
towns, or the bombardment of them in case of refusal. 
To prove his point, he gives some most positive quotations 
from the opinions of distinguished persons who have con- 
demned such practices, and shows that historians and 
military critics generally, when considering the matter 
soberly in times of profound peace, have confidently charac- 
terised such behaviour as barbarous. 

Still, though we are willing to admit that Professor 
Holland has a great deal of reason on his side when he 
claims that international usage is with him in the contro- 
versy, we find it impossible to adopt his contentions as a 
base for national action. It seems to us that if our inter- 
national lawyers, instead of judging the future by the 
past, would stop and think out the problems of naval war- 
fare as they affect the England of to-day, they would get 








us far nearer to a true realisation of the conditions under 
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which our next naval war will be waged, than by telling 
us what the public opinion of Europe felt about the 
bombardment of Valparaiso or the burning of Paita. We 
cannot help feeling that after Brighton had been bom- 
barded, or held to ransom for £1,000,000, it would be a 
poor consolation to be able to prove that the act was 
barbarous, or to show great authorities against such prac- 
tices, in the way adopted by Bon St. André when, in the 
poem in the Anti-Jacobin,— 
“The Consul quoted Wicquefort 
And Puffendorf and Grotius, 
And proved from Vattel 
Exceedingly well, 
Such a deed would be quite atrocious.” 


It may be a comfort to Professor Holland to picture the 
Mayor and Town Clerk sitting among the smoking ruins 
of the Pavilion, turning up the heading “ Open towns, 
bombardment of,” in the index of the last edition of 
Wheaton—saved from the Free Library, as the palladium 
of undefended coast towns when all else was burnt—and 
finding a proud and ennobling consolation in the assurance 
that their bombardment had been irregular and illegal. 
For ourselves, however, and, we expect, for the mass of 
our countrymen, the sense that the enemy had acted like 
barbarians would be nothing but an aggravation of the evil. 
We cannot agree to the plan of daring the enemy to do 
such wicked things. War, if we are wicked enough or mad 
enough to engage in it recklessly, or unfortunate enough 
to have it thrust upon us, will be something too real to be 
affected by such considerations. If we fight, we shall 
have to fight with a nation forced to arms by the conscrip- 
tion, and so a nation more anxious to win quickly in the 
war it has undertaken, than to fight in accordance with 
the rules. Let us try and picture to ourselves what 
sort of war this will be. If it is to be one in which we 
shall only have a partial and disputed command of the 
sea—and that is the only war we need consider, for it is 
the only one in which the question of the safety of our 
coasts will arise—it will be with some Power like France, 
or coalition of Powers like France and Russia combined. 
Say, now, that we have injured France materially by seizing 
her possessions in Indo-China, in the West Indies, and in 
the Pacific. It is obvious, then, that she will be extremely 
anxious to injure us in return and to punish us for our 
attacks on her. This she, perhaps, will have only one 
method of doing,—namely, by destroying our commerce, 
seizing our ships, and damaging our ports and sea-shore 
towns. But if she is to conform to international usage, 
only a few well-understood places, not coming under the 
category of open towns, will be liable to her attacks. These 
few places, however, our fleet, though not strong enough to 
blockade the French ships in their ports, will be perfectly 
well able to defend, with the aid of shore batteries. The 
French Admirals and Captains then will either be con- 
demned to wander round our coasts doing nothing, or to 
attack our undefended towns. Can we doubt which course 
they will choose? If, however, this is not a sufficient 
reductio ad absurdum of the contention of those who 
declare that international usage is to be our protection, 
we may ask: ‘If England discarded all land fortifica- 
tions, and laid all her sea towns open, would she 
thereby be allowed during war to remain inviolate and 
undisturbed by hostile squadrons, unless and until her 
enemies were prepared to land troops and actually begin 
a regular invasion.’ Surely no nation would willingly 
allow England so extraordinary an advantage. Let us 
put yet another case. Suppose England lost command 
altogether of the open sea, and had only just enough of a 
fleet to prevent the landing of 4n army. Next suppose— 
and the supposition is not extravagant—that the enemy 
had found it impossible to maintain a blockade of the 
whole of the English and Scotch coasts, and that neutral 
American ships carrying corn were constantly bringing to 
our open towns the food upon which England was living. 
Would not the enemy say :—‘ At this rate the war may go 
on for ever. We can’t starve England out, and treat her 
as she ought to be treated—i.e., as a besieged town 
—hecause the fear of foreign complications forbids us 
to make corn contraband of war, as the French made 
rice in China. Our only way, then, of bringing England 
to her senses and putting an end to a war which 
will wear ourselves out if we do not put a stop to 
it, is to make her population feel what the pinch of war 
really is. We cannot do this by actual invasion, because 





we dare not risk sending one hundred thousa; : 
a possible death-trap, and it would be madness. i ~ 
an operation with a smaller number. What we marae 
then, is to organise constant raids on the coasts, ley fo, 
enormous fines on the open towns, and bombarding th 
if they refuse. In this way, we shall either get a re. 
indemnity big enough to keep us going, or else make the 
English come to terms.’ Can we doubt for a moment th ; 
any nation determined upon prosecuting a life-and-death 
struggle, would refuse, if necessity arose, to act thus. 
that it would not care a straw as to whether the public 
opinion of Europe supported it or not? Can we ain 
doubt—unless Englishmen have lost all their old spirit 
that in the case of such raids, bombardments would 
be the almost universal result? Let us remember 
that a town would only be treated as an open town if it 
made no resistance of any kind whatever, and then think 
whether this would be likely. Suppose a hurried raid y: 
the Bristol Channel to levy contributions from the docks 
at Avonmouth, or from the Welsh seaports. Even if 
the contributions were not refused, and the enemy told to 
do his worst, is it not almost certain that some pilot-boat 
or fishing-vessel, or maybe a hardy swimmer, would 
try in the dark to get at the hostile visitors with 
torpedo? If any such plan were tried, may we not be 
sure that whether the contribution had been paid or not 
the enemy’s Admiral would immediately make the attempt 
an excuse—and, we are bound to admit, a valid excuse— 
for punishing the offending town by burning it? Perhaps 
our international lawyers will say that in such a case the 
open town would deserve its fate. We can only then 
remark that since it is certain that such illegitimate re. 
sistance would take place along the English coasts, all hope 
of protection even from the shield of international law 
would vanish into thin air. Clearly, the less we trust to 
international law as a protection, and the more we realise 
that war is not a game, but a stern reality in which the 
combatants try to inflict upon each other the maximum of 
injury, the better it will be for the national safety. 

In writing this, we fear that we may seem to lay our. 
selves open to the charge that we are in sympathy with 
what may be called the doctrine of a maximum instead of 
a minimum of inhumanity in war. Our contention, it will 
perhaps be said, must end in poisoned wells and explosive 
bullets. Let us at once disclaim any notion that men will 
suffer no restraints in war. We are quite willing to admit 
that such questions cannot be decided upon grounds 
of pure logic. Neither have we any desire to say 
that combatants in the future will take to inhuman 
methods of fighting, or will not tend to restrict more 
and more the ordinary operations of war to regular com- 
batants. The case we have argued rests, in truth, on 
perfectly different grounds. The aim of war is to fight. 
Combatants, however, when the conditions are equal, 
agree for mutual convenience to abandon certain forms of 
fighting. Still, they will never, at the dictates of inter- 
national usage, abandon means of fighting whenever such 
abandonment would, in fact, prevent all hostile opera- 
tions. To fight and inflict injury is the dominant motive, 
and if no other ways can be found except ways generally 
given up by mutual consent, then those ways will be used. 
Our enemy will not make raids on our coasts if he possesses 
other modes of attack. When, however, circumstances, as 
they very likely will, have made such raids the only 
possible or effective form of hostilities, he will most 
certainly use them. Indeed, he will have no option but 
to do so or to make peace. But war is what an enemy 
wants, not peace. Is he, then, likely to give up his only 
mode of battle simply because other nations more richly 
endowed with the opportunities for injuring each other 
have happened to make certain artificial and conventional 
restrictions upon the conduct of war? 





THE COMPREHENSIVENESS OF THE 
ANGLICAN REFORMATION. 


CORRESPONDENT takes us to task this week for 
affirming, in our article on the Bishop of Liver- 
pool, that “such denunciations of the Mass as are to be 
met with in the literature of the Reformation do not appl 
to the doctrine of the Presence in the sacrament at all, 
but to the corrupt accretions which gathered round that 
doctrine, such as Indulgences, Pardons, the sacrilegious 
sale of masses, and the hike.” Our correspondent, however, 
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+; in error in imputing to us the opinion a that the 
Reformers accepted ‘ with one voice the name Mass, 
and only differed from the Papists as regarded the thing 
to which the name applied, in being less dogmatic as to its 
character and significance.” The sentence which we have 
‘ust quoted from our article admits in plain terms that 
« denunciations of the Mass” do occur in the writings of 
the Reformers. What we maintain is that the word 
« Mass,” when so denounced, does not mean the doctrine 
of the Real Presence in any sense, or any particular 
attitude or vestment used in celebrating the Lord’s Supper. 
It means a system of popular doctrines and prevalent 
ractices Which had grown round the doctrine of the Real 
resence, and which had become a gross abuse. We quoted 
the application of the word “ Mass” to the Lord’s Supper 
in the First Prayer-Book of Edward VI., not for the pur- 
pose of proving that the Reformers never spoke against 
the Mass, but as a proof that the word was, in their 
opinion, susceptible of an innocent meaning. And our 
point was that Dr. Ryle’s condemnation of “the Mass” 
was a mere controversial platitude until he explained his 
meaning. Mr. Whitaker’s quotations from Latimer are 
irrelevant. Latimer was a rough and vigorous popular 
preacher, but he had no pretension to the character of an 
accurate theologian, and he had no hand in the compilation 
of the Prayer-Book, or in the shaping of Anglican doctrine. 
Mr. Whitaker calls Latimer “a typical English Reformer, 
and the one whose memory is still dearest to those who, in 
Bishop Ryle’s phrase, are against ‘going behind the 
Reformation.’” It is high time that we should in this 
matter have a definition of terms. What do Bishop Ryle 
and Mr. Whitaker mean by “ the Reformation”? Do they 
accept the Prayer-Book as embodying in brief the doctrines 
and principles of the Reformation ? If they do not, let them 
say so frankly, and act honestly on their convictions. But if 
they do, they must repudiate the wild and crude language 
which Mr. Whitaker has quoted from Latimer. Does Mr. 
Whitaker really think that “this sacrifice [ of the Eucharist } 
a woman can offer as well as a man; yea, a poor woman 
in the belfry has as good authority as hath the Bishop 
in his pontificalibus?” Mr. Whitaker has, of course, a 
perfect right to agree with Latimer ; but let him clearly 
understand that in doing so he is “ going behind the 
Reformation,’ and is advocating doctrines which are 
explicitly repudiated by the Church of England. How 
does he reconcile Latimer’s doctrine with the Ordination 
Service and the Twenty-third Article? It is really neces- 
sary to press the question. This posturing as champions 
of the Reformation by men who trample the settled 
doctrines and principles of the Anglican Reformation 
under foot is a public scandal. The doctrine which Mr. 
Whitaker has adopted from his “typical Reformer” can 
no more be reconciled with the historical position and 
authoritative statements of the Church of England than 
Red Republicanism can be reconciled with Constitutional 
Monarchy. The simple truth is that Dr. Ryle and his 
sympathisers are altogether in a false position. They do 
not believe in the Church as a divine institution at all. In 
their view, it is merely a well-endowed organisation for the 
propagation of certain opinions for which they claim the 
authority of the Bible. On such a view sacraments have 
no more virtue or sanctity than the rules of a club. The 
Christian ministry is like a club committee, to which men 
and women are equally eligible, and whose official acts 
derive their sole authority from approval by the members 
of the club. We do not quarrel with Dr. Ryle and his 
friends for holding that opinion; but they have no moral 
right to hold it as accredited officers of the Church of 
England. Still less have they a right to agitate for the sup- 
pression of doctrines and practices which are covered by the 
authority of the Prayer-Book and of the representative 
divines of the Church of England. To show that we are not 
exaggerating, we will quote a passage from a divine who 
will not be suspected of either Popery or priestcraft. The 
late learned Bishop Thirlwall, in a charge delivered in the 
year 1866, discusses the accusations made against the 
Ritualists on the subject of the Holy Communion, and 
comes to the following conclusion :— 
. © The Church of England ..... . has dealt with this subject 
in a spirit of true reverence as well as of freedom and charity. 
She asserts the mystery inherent in the institution of the Sacra- 
ment, but abstains from all attempts to investigate or define it, 
and leaves the widest range open to the devotional feelings and 
the private meditations of her children. And this liberty is so 
large, and has been so freely used, that apart from the express 





admission of Transubstantiation, or of the gross carnal notions to 
which it gave rise, and which, in the minds of the common people, 
are probably inseparable from it, I think there can hardly be any 
description of the Real Presence, which in some sense or other is 
universally allowed, that would not be found to be authorised by 
the language of eminent divines of our Church; and I am not 
aware, and do not believe, that our Ritualists have, in fact, out- 
stepped those bounds.” 


This passage is, in reality, an understatement of the 
fact. All through the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
the leading divines of the Anglican Church, while re- 
pudiating the doctrine of Transubstantiation for them- 
selves, were quite willing to leave it open as “a question 
of the schools.” This is the language of such men as 
Andrewes and Bramhall, and, at a much later period, 
of so moderate a Churchman as Archbishop Wake. 
“Abate us Transubstantiation,” says Bramhall, “and 
those things which are consequent on this determination 
of the manner of the Presence, and we have no difference 
with them on this particular.” He even goes so far as to 
accept Bellarmine’s view of “the Sacrifice of the Mass.” 
“The Holy Eucharist,” he says, “is a commemoration, a 
representation, an application of the all-sufficient pro- 
pitiatory Sacrifice of the Cross...... Bellarmine knew 
no more of the Sacrifice than we ;” and he quotes Bellar- 
mine in proof of his assertion. In his correspondence 
with leading ecclesiastics in France on the subject of a 
union between the Anglican and Gallican Churches, Arch- 
bishop Wake proposed to get both Churches “ to agree to 
communicate in everything we can with each other...... 
and yet leave one another in the free liberty of believing 
Transubstantiation or not, so long as we do not require 
anything to be done by either in pursuance of that 
opinion.” It is unquestionable that neither in the reign 
of Edward VI., nor in that of Elizabeth, would any 
clergyman have been molested for believing Transub- 
stantiation, provided he did not attempt to force it upon 
others, and provided also that he used the Book of 
Common Prayer and demeaned himself as a loyal sub- 
ject. The great Anglican divines of that period laboured 
to make the Church comprehensive, not narrow ; and they 
objected to Transubstantiation, on the ground that the 
imposition of an objectionable metaphysical term as an 
article of faith was a narrowing of Christian liberty. 

If the Church of England is to be preserved, it can 
only be by the continuation of this policy. There is 
ample room in it for all who loyally accept the Nicene 
Creed and the Prayer-Book. Men will differ to the 
end of time about the precise meaning of words which 
have in their day formed the battle-cries of controversialists. 
What sensible Churchman does not now regret the whole 
series of ecclesiastical prosecutions, from Tract Ninety to 
the attack on the Bishop of Lincoln? Each of the three 
Church parties has in turn tried to silence one of the 
others ; and every attempt of the kind has happily failed 
hitherto. Few High Churchmen now, we imagine, will 
look back with satisfaction on the Gorham prosecution or 
on the assault on “ Essays and Reviews.” What reader 
of Newman’s “ Apologia” does not see the folly as well as 
cruel injustice of the persecution of the early Tractarians ? 
A few years hence, the various prosecutions of the Ritualists 
will appear equally futile and unwise. The only party 
which has learned nothing by experience is the party repre- 
sented by the Church Association. It is surprising that 
the extreme Low Church party do not see the absurdly 
untenable position which they occupy in prosecuting the 
Bishop of Lincoln. Of all parties in the Church, they are 
the most vulnerable. None are so little in sympathy with 
the historical Church of England as they: none so 
flagrantly disregard her teaching and set at naught her 
injunctions. Yet we should strenuously oppose any 
attempt to expel even them from the Church of England, 
so long as they are content to live and let live. If, 
however, they were by evil chance to succeed in their suit 
against the Bishop of Lincoln, we have little doubt that 
their victory would prove a Pyrrhic one. An internecine 
conflict would begin which would be certain to end in Dis- 
establishment; and the first result of Disestablishment 
would be the disintegration of the Evangelical party ; for, 
apart from the centripetal force of the Establishment, that 
party has no principle of cohesion. Moderate Evangelicals 
would be absorbed into the High Church and Broad Church 
parties, and the rest would vanish among the various 
forms of Nonconformity. 
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THE CENTRAL ASIAN RAILWAY. 


i gg years ago, the possibility of constructing a 
Central Asian Railway, present to a few minds, was 
generally regarded as the dream of politicians who are 
always in a fright, and of projectors who are never 
satisfied. But the line then talked about in the higher 
regions of forecasting speculation was one which should 
traverse the desert between the Caspian and the Sea of 
Aral, called the Ust Urt, or should follow the depression 
supposed to be the old bed of the Oxus, and strike that 
mighty stream in the neighbourhood of Khiva. Each 
plan, it was considered, might perhaps be carried out at 
great cost and prolonged labour; and one of them, it was 
held, might possibly be completed about this time. Such 
were the visions of shrewd, imaginative men familiar with 
the geography, the desert tribes, and the persistent people 
who had gone among them intent, apparently, on pushing 
their boundaries at least to the Oxus, and probably far 
beyond it, in the fullness of time. There was to be, perhaps, 
a line from the Caspian to the Aral or the Lower Oxus, 
and a flotilla on that river, constructed for the purpose of 
bringing the Caucasus and Transcaucasia into close com- 
munication with Russian Turkestan. Little or nothing more. 

How far the reality, accomplished a few months ago, has 
transcended the visions of the seers! Instead of creeping 
about on the sandy steppe to the westward and south-west- 
ward of the Khivan oasis, the Russian soldier-politicians and 
engineers have taken a bold flight through tracts which it 
was confidently asserted they could never reach, and have 
laid down nine hundred miles of rails uniting Krasnovodsk 
with “silken Samarcand.” They have crossed the sand 

:steppe to Kizil Arvat; built their permanent way at the 
‘foot of the northern slopes of the Kopet Dagh; extended 

“it to Merv, a site whose history goes back deep into the pre- 
Christian centuries, and often declared to be inaccessible ; 
planted down their rails upon the quivering, shifting, we 
might say the flying sands, which almost fill the horrid 
space northward from Merv to the Oxus near Chardjui ; 
thrown a bridge over its yellow floods; and, passing near 
Bokhara “the holy,” have prolonged the path of the “devil’s 

- eart” into the heart of Sogdiana, once so rich and populous, 

and have set up their terminus within musket-shot of 

the tomb of Timour. Not more than eight years have 
been occupied in performing this audacious enterprise,— 
much the longer length having been achieved in three. 

They have conquered the Tekkes, subjected the Mervian 

tribes, overcome the perils of the waterless tracts on both 

banks of the great river, brought Samarcand within ten 
days of St. Petersburg, and opened a new route between 

European Russia and her vast dominions on the Pacific 

coast, which may be used until the railway is made through 

Siberia to Vladivostock. There must be powerful political 

motives at the back of the Central Asian extension, since 

Transcaspia, like Transcaucasia, is a dead loss to the 

Imperial Treasury. But there it is,—a startling com- 

mentary on the fallibility of human foresight; a glaring 

proof that we underrate, and have always underrated, the 
daring, the ingenuity, the persistency, and the power of 
the Russians, a sign of imminent peril to Persia and 

Afghanistan, and a menace to India, which it was ever 

intended to be. We may overestimate its potential 

qualities, but we are bound to take it into account as 
one of the largest elements in the Central Asian problem. 

It was probably the sudden development of productive 
power in the oil-wells at Baku that gave the impetus to 
the swift construction of this extraordinary line. At one 

_ period the Russian engineers thought that they would have 

an adequate supply of oil from sources east of the Caspian; 

but these springs have been soon exhausted, and, as there 

is no fuel in Transcaspia except the roots of the saxaul, a 

weird shrub nourished on the sub-soil of the sand, every 

pint of liquid which generates the motive-power must 
be brought from Baku, beyond the sea. That is 
one drawback. Another, and perhaps more formidable, 
is the ever-encroaching, restless sand, which in the 
vast arid stretches traversed by the line constantly 
wages war upon the permanent way, as it does on 
the gardens and cultivated plots which run up to its 
margin. A third disadvantage, but one more easily 
guarded against, is the floods rolling down from the 
torrents of the Kopet Dagh whenever a tempest breaks on 
the summits. At some cost oil can be brought to the 
locomotives, and properly constructed culverts will carry 


the storm waters ; but nothing yet devis : 
the endless and volatile PA gh 2 their coe td of 
be met by temporary expedients. Then we obseree = 
the permanent way is not solidly built, and that thea . 
structure which spans the Oxus is at present a makeshi 
and an apology for a bridge capable of bearin, Fn 
traffic. It need hardly be said that the stations pine 3 mae 
stock are rough expedients, and that conveniences °. 
travellers there are none. The line and its accompa: a 
are the work of the pioneer, rude, imperfect caller 
more and more roubles; yet when all deductions are Fig 
we are bound to say that, judging from the publish e, 
accounts of one who has endured the journey to rate 
cand, the work done is a solid gain to Russia, and a “e 
exploit which takes a firm hold on the imagination, — 

We may assume that this skeleton of a railway will 
gradually improved into something substantial, that ; 
due course a real bridge will rise above the Oxus, and that 
the Russian Government will be able to rely upon the lin 
to do the work they want done. Yet, even as it is what : 
change must it bring about in the oasis! The Russian 
governs as he goes; permits much, but insists on bein 
obeyed; draws into his civil and military organisatiog 
those who are useful; has few prejudices, and little 
philanthropic sentiment. He will build towns, restore 
irrigation, drill the Turcomans, and bring order, in some 
form suitable to him, out of the tribal chaos. Already 
the Persian labourers have crossed the hills to toil on 
the roads, and the crack of the Cossack whip keeps 
the lazy Moslem to his task. The small traders have 
arrived—Armenians, Georgians, Jews, Greeks—to buy and 
sell, and make a market out of Turcoman industry. The 
watch-towers, used by the cultivator as a refuge, are no 
longer wanted, for raids are not now permitted. It js 
worth noting that, far from diminishing, the railroad 
rough as it is, has increased the number of camels, so that 
the two modes of transport will be available in case of 
need; and should trade spring up, camels and horses, 
doubtless, will grow more plentiful than ever. But if, 
south of the Oxus, the Russian and his locomotive will 
work wonders in the oases and the steppes, how much more 
will they do in the valley of the golden river, and the 
fertile stretches of Bokhara and Samarcand, which were 
said to furnish several hundred thousand horsemen in 
the days of Timour! The Oriental estimate savours of 
hyperbole; but there can be little doubt that, from 
North and South combined, the tribes and the people 
of the plains will yield many thousands of mounted 
men. And quite apart from the benefits of home trade, 
whatever they may be, and of order, harsh as it is, much of 
which will accrue to the population, Russia has secured a 
great moral advantage by a track the outward signs of 
which are an evidence and suggestion of power. Then, at 
the back of these gains is the pregnant fact that Turkestan 
is now, in point of time, a near neighbour of the military 
stations in the Caucasus, and that all the excess quartered 
there can be easily transported to Askabad and Merv. 
Therein lies the political and military value of this romantic 
line. Already it presses upon Khorassan, and it will not 
be long, perhaps, before a branch is projected to Meshed, 
towards which famous city roads point from the Tekke 
oasis. Regarded in any light, the iron road marks an era 
in Central Asia which may develop well or ill, but is surely 
the opening day of events certain to be felt far and wide, 
“1m the Kizil Kum to Seistan, from the Caspian to the 
ndus. 








“THE GLORIFIED SPINSTER.” 

HERE is a paper on “The Glorified Spinster” in 

Macmillan’s Magazine which gives a striking picture of 
the new class of young women who do not regard marriage 
even among the probabilities, but so lay out their lives as to 
be altogether as independent of external help, as if they were 
young men of the same education and abilities. The writer 
paints them as hard-working, cheerful, extracting a good deal 
of pleasure from cheap social amusements, quite indifferent 
to home society, extremely frugal, more completely emanci- 
pated than the other sex from old prejudices, and also as at 
least supposing themselves much more ready than men to act 
on revolutionary ideas when once they have, as they think, 
convinced themselves of their truth. The difference between 
them and “ old-maids ” is said to be that the old-maid is a 





woman minus something,—namely, we suppose, a husband,— 
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whereas the glorified spinster is a woman plus something,— 
namely, We Suppose, self-dependence,—the one wanting to 
Jean without having any legitimate support to lean upon; 
the other not wanting to lean at all. Nevertheless, we 
ghould ourselves never have thought of describing her as 
4 woman plus something, especially if the writer’s pro- 
pably rather exaggerated description of her as quite willing 
to discuss the advantages of State-regulated infanticide, 
or any equally hideous mode of dealing with the evils of 
society, be a true description. Grant the truth of that 
description, and we should regard her as a woman minus more 
than any plus could make up for; and so far from thinking 
her to be in any sense a spinster glorified, we should treat her 
gs decidedly a spinster mutilated. We suspect, however, 
that the class of women delineated,—those who maintain 
themselves without even looking forward to marriage as 
their natural lot,—are by no means so “emancipated” from 
all feminine prepossessions as are the few married women who 
pose a8 freethinkers, and who really depend a good deal on 
acquiescent husbands for encouragement in propounding 
their startling social opinions. The self-dependent women 
who earn their own livelihood, and who have taught 
themselves to live happily in comparative solitude, are 
necessarily keen, prompt, and decisive; but, like most men 
who are keen, prompt, and decisive, they have learnt a good 
deal of intellectual caution from their habits of action, and 
do not give themselves up to violent speculation with 
half the abandon with which women who really lean for all 
practical purposes on others, are prepared to give themselves 
up to such speculation if they find that by doing so they gain 
the applause of those on whom they lean. The “ glorified 
spinster” is not half as audacious as the pretty married 
woman who is sure of masculine sympathy in her flights. 


But the interest of this striking sketch consists for us less 

in the mere picture of the able, cheerful, self-dependent, 

laborious creature who can earn £80 a year and live upon it, 

and get a good deal of cheap enjoyment out of it, than in the 

problem how it happens that women can rid themselves more 

easily (as they certainly do) of the habit of dependence on 

others, and of the characteristics of timidity, want of straight- 

forwardness, and the rest, which come of that habit of leaning, 

than they can rid themselves of “the power of self-sacrifice, 

warm sympathies, compassion, patient endurance,” which are 

the more active elements of the same sort of mental inheritance. 

The writer in Macmillan puts it thus :—“ The peculiar womanly 

virtues—power of self-sacrifice, warm sympathies, compassion, 

patient endurance—represent an untold amount of suffering 

on the part of the weaker sex in past ages. It is to the world’s 

interest that the fruit of such suffering be not lost ;” and he 

evidently thinks that it will be much harder for women to strip 

themselves of the unselfishness which he regards as the trans- 
mitted consequence of ages of suffering, than it certainly has 
been to strip themselves of the timidity, the insincerities, the 
hesitation, narrowness, stupidity, which also resulted from 
their habits of dependence on men who had needlessly in- 
flicted a great deal of that suffering. We hope and believe 
that he is quite right. But why should it be so much 
easier to get rid of the evil qualities inherited from their 
mothers and grandmothers and great-grandmothers, than 
it is to get rid of the good? Or is the assumption 
a mistake? Is it, in fact, as easy for women who take up 
the self-dependent life to rid themselves of the higher 
feminine instincts, as it is to rid themselves of the habits 
of dependence out of which those instincts are supposed 
to have grown? Is it true that our business spinsters con- 
tinue to “ possess by inheritance woman’s passionate pity for 
suffering and power of self-abnegation, while hard necessity 
has perforce taught them something of self-control, coolness 
of judgment, and the adaptation of means to ends”? One 
would have supposed that if it be the inheritance of suffering 
which their weakness has brought upon them, to which their 
unselfishness and compassion are due, the very same causes 
which were strong enough to eliminate one set of consequences 
of that weakness and suffering, would have eliminated the 
others also. If the complaisance which makes the weaker sex 
desirous to accommodate itself to the stronger, and the con- 
sequent want of straightforwardness disappear on the cessa- 
tion of the sufferings of subjection, why should the greater 
tenderness, the softer sympathy, which are attributed to them 
as the effect of those sufferings, remain? If the indecision, 


the irresolution, the incapacity for prompt action disappear, 
why should the sympathy which causes that indecision and 
irresolution, which diverts the mind from acting strongly 
on its own sober judgment, remain? If a long inheritance 
of “subjection,” as J. S. Mill called it, produced the habit of 
self-sacrifice on the one hand, and the habit of pusillanimity 
and of looking to others for the directing hand on the other, 
why should it have been so much easier to extinguish the 
latter habit by a new education, than it has proved to ex- 
tinguish the former? Or was it really equally easy to extinguish 
both? And have the women who have gained masculine 
courage, self-dependence, and coolness of judgment, lost at 
the same time that tenderness of sympathy and sweetness of 
endurance which were the compensations of their weakness P 

We think not, and are indeed very sceptical as to almost all 
the deeper assumptions of the essayist. We question most of 
all his belief that the unselfishness of women is due to the long, 
inheritance of suffering which their weakness entailed upon 
them. For, in point of fact, the power of feeling with others 
is much more easily crushed out by tyrannical oppression, 
than by any other cause. Look at the men who have 
been made slaves and ill-used, and see how frequently their 
power of unselfish feeling for others has been crushed 
out of them by that process. Why should not women, who 
are supposed to have suffered still more than men from 
the same cause, because they are weaker, have had their 
power of sympathy even more crushed out of them than 
men, instead of having been made more unselfish, as the 
writer supposes, by that very curious receipt for making 
human nature unselfish? It is much more true that it is 
women’s natural gift for feeling with others, 7.e., their natural 
unselfishness, which has made them suffer where men would 
not have suffered, or would not have suffered nearly so much, 
than that it is their inheritance of suffering which has made 
them unselfish. There isno tendency at all in suffering to make- 
either men or women unselfish, though it is unselfishness which 
makes suffering enlarge the nature instead of contracting 
it. Submit an unselfish person, whether man or woman, to a 
long course of suffering, and no doubt the result will be a 
great elevation and spiritualisation of character; but submit 
a selfish person, whether man or woman, to the same dis- 
cipline, and unless there is enough conscience to overcome the 
selfishness, the suffering will degrade and deaden instead of 
elevating and purifying. We do not believe that men are 
more necessary to women than women are tomen. They are 
mutually dependent, though in very different ways, and it 
is not harder for women to become independent of men 
(except so far as their power of earning money is less) than it 
is for men to become independent of women. The natural 
differences between men and women have certainly never been 
produced by the mere relative strength of the one and the 
relative weakness of the other. The mental differences have 
been at least as original as the relative difference in strength. 
And the greatest of these differences is, we should say, that 
women’s nature inclines and enables them to enter into the 
feelings of others, whether men or women, more easily than 
men; while men’s nature inclines and enables them to take up 
active work for others more easily than women. It is an 
unsexed woman who cannot feel more truly for either man or 
woman than the average man; it is an unsexed man who does 
not feel the impulse to act for those who need it, whether mer 
or women, more imperiously than the average woman. The 
former have the greater gift for passive sympathy, the latter 
the greater gift for active help. But it is certainly true that 
the gift for sympathy will constantly lead the stronger women 
into active help, and that the gift for active help will often 
lead the more sensitive men into a very deep and discriminating 
power of sympathy. 

As for “the Glorified Spinster,” we decline to think her 
glorified at all. She is simply a woman who lives a more or 
less unnatural life of self-dependence,—the degree of the un- 
naturalness depending on the degree of her self-dependence 
and the completeness of the disappearance of that religious 
devoutness which prevents loneliness from degenerating into 
self-dependence,—just as a glorified bachelor, if there be such 
a being, is simply a man who lives a more or less unnatural 
life of anxiety for himself, instead of for others on behalf of 
whom his nature craves to act. There is no glorification in 
any kind of mutilation, and it is as much a mutilation of the 





feminine nature to live the self-dependent life without the 
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power of constantly entering into the feelings and wants ‘of 
others, as it is a mutilation of the masculine nature to live a 
life of self-dependence in which there is no large element of 
constant responsibility for the external necessities of fellow- 
creatures. 





PANICS. 

A CURIOUS story comes from Italy of a panic which 

lately seized upon a portion of the population of Naples. 
Our readers may remember how in cholera years rumours 
have suddenly got abroad in Italy that the disease was 
the work of poisoners, and how the doctors and all those 
trying to help the sick have been looked on with suspicion, 
and have even been hunted for their lives as the authors of 
the plague. In the present case, however, the fear has not 
been of disease, or of the malicious spreading of contagion. 
The panic which during the past few weeks has taken hold 
of Naples has been of a still more extraordinary kind, for 
it has not had anything half so natural or so definite as 
the spread of a mysterious and well-nigh incurable dis- 
ease to support it. “They are carrying off the children,”— 
that has been the cry of horror and dismay that has run like 
wildfire among the poorer and more ignorant quarters of the 
great crowded Mediterranean city. Whence or how arose 
the dread—no less real and terrible because it was groundless 
—has not been discovered, and probably never will be; for 
the unhappy Neapolitan parents do not ever seem to have 
thought of asking where the story came from. All they 
knew, and all they cared to know, was that every one said that 
kidnappers of children were abroad, and that they must look 
to their little ones if they wanted to save them. Mothers, we 
are told, shut up their children in the houses, and the 
doors of the schools were beset with crowds of weeping 
women in an agony of terror lest their children should 
have been stolen from them. In spite of all that the 
Press and the authorities could say to the contrary, the 
belief in the kidnapping was entertained by thousands. Yet, 
as in most such cases, there appears to have been nothing what- 
ever to account for the panic of the distracted parents. Ina 
great city, as in a great army, there are, of course, always a 
certain number of persons who disappear unaccounted for ; but 
there seems to have been no increase of casualties of this sort 
in Naples in August, 1888, sufficient to account for the sudden 
frenzy which seized upon the population. 


It is curious to examine the nature of the panics founded 
upon delusions to which great bodies of ignorant and excitable 
men and women are liable. In their nature they seem at first 
sight to differ very greatly from those personal panics and indi- 
vidual fears which belong to men singly. There is hardly a man, 
we suppose, who does not cherish somewhere in his secret soul 
something in the nature of a panic-delusion,—some ground- 
less terror to the incursions of which he is every now and 
then liable. One man believes that some special food, or 
some particular kind of tobacco or brand of wine, is deadly 
not only to him, but to the world at large. Such delusions in 
the individual are common enough both among the educated 
and uneducated classes, though with the uneducated they 
take more fantastic forms. As long, however, as it remains 
individual, the microbe of delusion is harmless enough. The 
man who cherishes it is all the time half-aware of the ground- 
lessness of his private panic, and almost always keeps his semi- 
belief in it a profound secret,—indeed, never allows it to be 
discovered except by some accident. The delusion is well in 
hand, and is never acted upon except in some shamefaced 
secret ritual. Occasionally, however, and almost exclusively 
among poor, ignorant people, the panic-delusion microbe, so 
innocent when it exists in the single individual, is simul- 
taneously and spontaneously generated among a number of 
persons. Then the disease produced by the microbe becomes, 
by some process of reciprocal infection, changed not only in 
degree but in kind. It becomes not merely a quintessence of the 
private delusions, but a new and horrible form of panic. In 
the individual, it was mild, latent, half-hearted, easily given 
up or destroyed, and well under control. In the public, it 
becomes fierce, active, heart-and-brain absorbing, ineradicable, 
and uncontrollable. When once the frenzy of a panic, based 
on a delusion no matter how absurd, has seized upon a 
multitude of men and women, they entirely cease to be 
able to control it; and while the fit is on, it is useless to 
attempt to argue them out of their apprehensions,—the 
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delusion which when held by one man is impotent eye: 
eh 


over him, may so affect a crowd that in each one of th 
individually as well as collectively, it becomes the ~ 
passion. In Asia, and particularly in India, where m 
lie thick together, and where the shuddering mysteries vrs 
religion weird, cruel, and fantastic, in its grosser forms hol 
complete sovereignty over the mind, such panics and delusions 
are not only common, but assume the most extraording 
forms. Not much more than ten years ago, the inhabitant 
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of Calcutta and the country round were thrown into 4 
convulsion of dismay by the rumour that the Government 
required the bodies of a thousand children with which to jy 
the foundations of the piers for a great bridge over ie 
Hooghly, and were going to seize the boys and girls of the 
people. The Bengalees had never seen the English do such 
things ; they had never, we may suppose, heard it rumoured that 
it was their custom; and yet suddenly this great horror arog 
among them, and could only be appeased when they found that 
in reality no such sacrifice took place. Strangely enough, the 
notion that if a bridge is to stand, a human sacrifice is required 
at its foundation, is worldwide. There is, we believe, hardly q 
nation that does not possess in some shape or other the 
pathetic legend of the child built up in the pier, who, as the 
walls rise, calls to its mother,—“ Mother, I can see thee,” 
“ Mother, I can only see thee a little ;” “ Mother, I cannot see 
thee at all.” Indeed, the belief that men are sometimes built 
up in bridges has even been known in modern England, though 
the folk-lore that tells how the demons demand the sacrifice 
of a human life in the building has utterly died out. Unless 
the present writer is under a delusion as great as any 
he has attempted to touch on, the earlier volumes of the 
Illustrated London News contain an account of a most curions 
circumstance which took place with regard to Lord Leigh’s 
park near Coventry. A bridge was being built over a stream 
or a piece of a lake in the park, and the rumour somehow 
spread to the neighbouring town that before the great heavy 
coping-stone of one of the piers was put on, a mason had been 
decoyed into the hollow, and that then the flat stone had 
been let down upon him. So firmly was the report credited, 
and so widely did it spread, that a mob collected in Coventry, 
proceeded to the park, and would not be satisfied till the stone 
had been removed and the delusion thus dispelled. That, 
however, was forty years ago, and Board schools have perhaps 
put beyond the range of possibility the chance of such an 
occurrence taking place again. Still, the fact remains that 
not only, in some curious, dumb, instinctive way did the legend 
that a human being must be buried alive in a new bridge linger 
on, but that it could suddenly and without warning—a number 
of other bridges must have been built that same year near 
Coventry—cause a panic-delusion of the strongest kind. 

Perhaps, however, we are wrong, after all, in saying that the 
panic-delusions of crowds belong exclusively to the poor and 
ignorant classes. Commercial panics have often been started 
and maintained by the most groundless fears and fancies. 
Again, the sanitary or the medical panics of society are often 
founded upon something very like delusions. Some one 
writes to the Times and says that Egyptian cigarettes con- 
tain certain deadly poisons, and immediately half the 
cigarette-smokers in the country grow uneasy, and for 
the next week smoke nothing but pipes and cigars. No 
doubt the panics of the rich are somewhat under con- 
trol, and require some slight appearance of a foundation. 
In reality, however, they are nothing but the fad of an 
individual, which, harmless and inactive in him, has for some 
unknown reason become suddenly and simultaneously active 
and epidemic in a number of people. The day may come when 
such a thing as a panic founded on a delusion will be an 
impossibility ; but that day is still very far off. When it does 
come, and when even the private delusions, the individual fads, 
have gone, shall we in reality be any better off ? It was a wise 
man who said,—“ What would life be without its prejudices?” 
A very dull place, we expect, for reason and entertainment do 
not always march hand-in-hand. 





BAKERS’ GRIEVANCES. 
AKERS, if we are to judge from a recent correspondence 
in the Times, appear to look upon themselves as a hardly 
used class. The price of bread is no longer, as in old times, fixed 
by law; but its sale, they complain, is regulated by rules and 
restrictions very difficult of observance. Further, the Weights 
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and Measures Bill, introduced this Session by Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, contains provisions imposing new and stringent 
Jiabilities upon the trade. Now, the importance to the whole 
community, and especially to the poor, of being able to rely 
upon obtaining pure bread and full weight is so apparent, that 
no one, unless possibly a member of the Liberty and Property 
Defence League, would object to a wise intervention of the 
Legislature to secure these objects. It may, however, be 
doubted whether some of the means adopted by Parliament 
more than fifty years ago, and still in force, are models of 
administrative wisdom. With the provisions against adultera- 
tion no fault appears to be found. Bread, it is provided, must 
be made of “flour or meal of wheat, barley, rye, oats, buck- 
wheat, Indian corn, peas, rice, or potatoes,” with the admixture 
of “any common salt, pure water, eggs, milk, barm, leaven, 
potatoes, or other yeast,” as the makers shall think fit. But 
where pure wheaten flour is not used as the main sub- 
stance, the loaves must be marked with a large “M.” The 
preach of these regulations, and the adulteration of any of 
the ingredients, are punished by heavy penalties. In spite 
of these, however, it is more than hinted by the bakers’ repre- 
sentatives that there is something wrong with the quality of 


. a great deal of the bread supplied to the public. The sug- 


gestion, though made for the purpose of creating a diversion, 
js not the less worthy of attention, 

Perhaps the best-known provision of the Bread Act is that 
which forbids the trade to make bread rolls or cakes upon the 
Lord’s Day, while allowing them to bake “any meat, pudding, 
pie, tart, or vegetables” up to half-past 1 o'clock in the after- 
noon. There is something to be said for the distinction. The 
poor man’s Sunday dinner is a necessity, while hot breakfast- 
rolls can scarcely be looked on as more thana luxury. But this 
luxury the great hotels and others will insist on having, and 
every now and then a baker has to be fined for supplying them. 
But the real difficulties arise as to the manner of sale. All 
bread, Parliament has provided, except French or fancy bread, 
must be sold by weight, and a baker who should offer loaves of 
ordinary bread at a fixed price of 1d., 2d., or 3d. each would 
render himself liable to a heavy penalty. With fancy bread 
he may do as he pleases; but then, “ fancy bread,” as a term 
of art, is not easy of definition. The shape of the loaf 
appears to be the principal determining quality, and the 
Courts have found some difficulty in deciding to which 
kind a particular specimen belonged. Were all restric- 
tions on the sale of ordinary bread removed, and bakers 
allowed to sell their loaves at fixed prices without weighing 
them, the chief protection to the customers would be gone, 
anda wide door opened to dishonesty. On the other hand, 
the statutory requirements as to weighing appear to be 
unnecessarily minute and irksome. All over England, every 
loaf of ordinary bread must be weighed before sale, and in 
London it must be weighed in the purchaser’s presence, and 
this whether he desire it or not. If the bread be delivered 
from a cart at the house, the baker must carry his scales 
with him and weigh it at the door, or he is liable to be 
fined. Needless to say that this obligation of weighing is 
widely shirked. In fact, except in the case of the poor who 
buy their bread over the counter, the weighing provisions of 
the Act are very loosely observed. 

Such being the present state of the law, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach has brought forward two new proposals in the Weights 
and Measures Bill. The more important of these is, that 
where, as is ordinarily the case, bread is sold by the quartern, 
every quartern loaf shall weigh at least four pounds, and every 
half-quartern two pounds, and that in every case of deficiency 
the baker shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding £2. 
The advantage of such a provision would be to ensure cus- 
tomers getting at least full weight for their money; and if 
the loaf proved to be of more than the required weight the 
baker could proportionately increase the price. The difficulty 
consists in the fact that it is impossible to forecast the weight 
of a loaf accurately before baking. Much will depend on the 
Weather, and on the length of time each loaf remains in the 
oven; and it will often happen that the lighter loaf will con- 
tain as much nourishment as the heavier, and only differ 
from it in the quantity of moisture. It seems hard that 
bakers should be liable to a penalty of £2 for an error of 
Judgment; but probably they would soon learn to err, if they 
erred at all, on the safe side. Besides, should this provision 
become law, they might fairly claim to be relieved from 





some of the more onerous requirements as to weighing. The 
other provision of the Bill gives power to an inspector of 
weights and measures, if so authorised by a Justice of 
the Peace, to enter a baker’s shop, or stop his cart, and 
weigh the loaves it contains, a fine being imposed where 
the weight is less than that represented. What with present 
and prospective restrictions, bakers complain that they are 
unequally treated by the law. The public, they say, are 
left to protect themselves in dealing with other traders, 
and they ask why an exception should be made in the case of 
bakers. But, in truth, every important trade has restrictions 
of its own. The present Bill contains provisions as to the sale 
of coal in comparison with which those we have been con- 
sidering are light indeed. No trades should be lightly inter- 
fered with ; but it is of the utmost importance that in the vital 
matters of food and warmth the poor should not be victimised. 
It is because the present state of the law has not proved 
efficient to protect them, that the Board of Trade have 
thought it necessary to introduce this measure. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A WORD OF WARNING FROM PROFESSOR DICEY. 
THE time for criticising the policy of the Special Com- 
mission Act, 1888, is past. To speculate on the event of a 
judicial investigation is inopportune and indecent. But the 
period has fully come for every Unionist to make up his mind 
on the attitude which an honest man should assume toward 
the solemn and difficult inquiry now entrusted, by the law of 
the land, to three eminent Judges. Unionists are in danger 
of being in this matter betrayed into a false position. This 
calamity will certainly fall upon them unless they hold fast 
by two plain, yet easily misunderstood principles. 

First, the battle of the Union cannot be decided by a forensic 
duel between Mr. Walter and Mr. Parnell. 

The idea that the Commissioners can in effect pronounce 
a verdict for or against Home-rule, may, under conceivable 
circumstances, obtain popular currency. Human nature 
delights in personalities and is reckless of principles. English 
nature understands a stand-up fight and loves a wager. 
Thousands of electors, therefore, may easily come to regard 
the proceedings before the Commission as a piece of political 
gambling. Mr. Walter (they will feel) asserts Mr. Parnell’s 
authorship of certain discreditable letters. Mr. Parnell gives 
Mr. Walter the lie direct. Unionists back the Times, Glad- 
stonians bet heavily in favour of the Irishleader. Each party 
stands to win or to lose, according as the letters are proved to 
be genuine documents or impudent forgeries. This, of course, 
is a profoundly absurd view of a serious investigation. But it 
is a way of looking at things which, unless Unionists are on 
their guard, will influence thousands of electors whose ballots 
tell as heavily at the polling-booths as the votes of wiser men. 
One thing we may take for certain. If the proceedings before 
the Commissioners be popularly regarded as the determination 
of a wager, the crowd who stand round and enjoy the game will 
compel the losers to pay up their stakes. In one way only is it 
possible to prevent the fortunes of England from being made 
the sport of chance. Sensible men must, while the result of the 
Commission’s inquiries is still unknown, insist that a question 
of national policy cannot be reduced to an issue of personal 
character. That this is so becomes manifest on a moment’s 
reflection. Prove Mr. Parnell a liar and the friend of criminals, 
and you will have wrecked his credit with the world; but you 
will not have thereby proved to a rational Separatist that it is 
expedient to maintain the Union; for you will not have removed 
those difficulties in carrying on the government of Ireland 
which in one form or another supply the basis for the strongest 
arguments in favour of Home-rule. If to convict Mr. Parnell 
of complicity with wrong-doing need not of itself convert 
Home-rulers into Unionists, still less would his acquittal of 
every charge brought against him be, in the judgment of 
any Unionist, a decision against the maintenance of national 
unity. Let Mr. Parnell be proved innocent of every offence 
imputed to him by suspicion or prejudice, let it be shown that 
the celebrated letters are patent forgeries, let it be established 
that he has never countenanced or condoned a single breach 
of the law,—the case against Home-rule stands nevertheless 
in substance as strong as ever. An isolated argument here 
and there may lose its point, but the vindication of Mr. Panell’s 
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character cannot remove any one of the fatal objections which 
lie against every scheme for dissolving the United Kingdom 
into an ill-compacted federation. From whichever side the 
matter be looked at, a candid inquirer comes to the same con- 
clusion,—the Home-rule controversy cannot be closed by a 
wager of battel. 

Secondly, it is of paramount importance that the truth, 
whatever it be, about the alleged connection between Par- 
nellism and crime be made patent to the whole people of the 
United Kingdom. 

Most persons admit the soundness of this principle; but 
whoever has attended to the discussions on the Commission 
Bill will infer that few are the men who have grasped the 
practical bearing of a maxim to which every one yields 
theoretical assent. It is worth while to examine three current 
arguments which virtually deny the expediency of a full 
inquiry into the conduct of the Parnellite leaders. 

“ Whether the Parnellites have or have not overstepped the 
limits of legality, cannot,” it is sometimes suggested, “ affect 
the claim of Ireland to Parliamentary independence.” 

This is one of those half-truths which are more delusive than 
falsehoods. Mr. Parnell’s character, whether as a private man 
or a statesman, is, it is true, in itself a matter of insignificance. 
But to ascertain the political methods of Parnellism may rightly 
go far to determine the action both of the Government and of 
the nation. If the National League tread in the steps of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League, then Home-rulers, like Free-traders, 
ought to be resisted only by the strength of argument. If 
the demand for an Irish Parliament, or for a change in the 
Irish land laws, be supported, either directly or indirectly, by 
terrorism, then the movement for Home-rule, however legiti- 
mate its object, ought to be met by what we all of us used a 
year or two ago euphemistically to term the resources of 
civilisation. It is right to employ against revolutionists 
weapons which may not be turned against constitutional 
reformers. The very assertion, again, that “ Ireland” claims 
an independent Parliament depends for its moral weight on 
the capacity of Ireland to utter her mind with freedom. 
Terrorists, even though backed by a majority, cannot be the 
representatives of a nation. Let us apply to the political 
leaders of our own country and our own time the criteria by 
which impartial historians test the moral authority of foreign 
statesmen in past generations. The vices or virtues of Danton 
or Robespierre are felt by every sensible student to tell little 
either in favour or against the policy of the Jacobins; but the 
ascertained fact that the Jacobins were a faction ruling France 
by a mixture of fraud and terror strips Jacobinism of the moral 
authority which would have been due to any party which justly 
represented the will of France. 

“ Neither the Commission nor the nation have any call to 
inquire into the connection between Parnellism and offences 
against the Crimes Act. These offences are not real crimes.” 

Language which may thus be summarised has been used by 
Home-rulers, and occasionally acquiesced in by Unionists. 
Such acquiescence is uncalled for and unfortunate. The 
question which concerns the nation is whether Parnellism 
involves defiance of law. The Criminal Law and Procedure 
(Ireland) Act, 1887, is as much a law as any other enactment 
in the Statute-Book. In the eyes of every Unionist it is a just 
law ; otherwise it ought not to be in the Statute-Book at all. 
The man who violates its provisions commits a crime and is a 
criminal. It is, further, the merest delusion to suppose that 
the deeds it prohibits are in themselves morally indifferent. 
Whoever is subject to this delusion should study for himself 
50 & 51 Victoria, cap. 20, sec..2. Grant, for the sake of 
argument (though the concession is one which most moralists 
will be slow to make), that there is nothing wrong in “taking 
part in a riot or an unlawful assembly.” Who is the man who 
will deny that it is a breach of morality as well as of law, for 
one person to use “violence or intimidation” towards another 
with a view to cause such person to do some act which 
he has a legal right to abstain from doing, or to abstain 
from some act which he has a legal right to do? There 
is no known school of ethics which teaches that A does no 
moral wrong when he by violence compels B not to associate 
with his friend C, or intimidates D so that he dare not pay the 
rent due to E. No doubt a new morality is rapidly teaching 
us to change our standards of right and wrong ; but the critics 
who think that breaches of the Crimes Act may be opposed to, 
the law, but are not derelictions of duty, must for the moment 





be content to have their position tested by received ethical 
canons. They must show, then, that to assault or “ w; 
and unlawfully resist or obstruct a sheriff or constable”, 
by throwing scalding water at the face of a policeman—is ¢. 
pursue a course of action which a tyrannical Legislature ma, 
condemn, but which morality and religion approve. Till this 
be made out, plain men will hold that to violate the Crimes 
Act is a crime, and that whoever is proved to encourage such 
violation is guilty of moral complicity with crime, and tha 
the relation of the Parnellites to offences punishable under 
the Crimes Act is a fair subject for judicial inquiry. 

“Tt is not well to force upon the attention of the English 
public deeds of violence or of wrong which, bitterly regretted, 
it may be, by every reputable Parnellite leader, have been the 
inevitable accompaniment of a beneficial revolution.” 

This idea, which cannot find direct expression in the public 
utterances of statesmen, explains the attitude of English 
Home-rulers towards the Commission. Englishmen, they 
feel, must at all costs be persuaded to forget all the worst 
features of the Home-rule agitation, and to believe that 
intimidation, boycotting, and murder are proper methods for 
obtaining desirable reforms. Evil transactions must be buried in 
oblivion, lest they should kindle the indignation of the English 
people. Tothis view, Unionists must, on principle, offer uncom. 
promising opposition. We live under a democracy ; the ultimate 
sovereign of the British Empire is the electorate of the United 
Kingdom. No ruler, whether monarch or democracy, can act 
wisely without knowledge. The more thoroughly, then, a man 
believes in the rightful supremacy of the people, the more 
strenuously he should insist that, on all matters submitted to 
the popular decision, the people shall be provided with the 
fullest and amplest knowledge. It is for those who trust the 
people to demand that the people shall not be blindfolded, 
Ignorance is the natural ally of folly and of injustice. It ig 
absolutely impossible that too much should be known about 
the whole state of Ireland, and about the political conduct, be 
it good or bad, of the Irish leaders. Much is already known 
which, whatever be the result of the Commission’s inquiries, 
amply justifies the opposition of Unionists to the tactics of 
Home-rulers. Mr. O’Brien’s admissions before the Cork jury 
measure the worth of his invectives against Mr. Balfour. 
The repentant slanderer of Lord Spencer cannot blame 
opponents if they hold him the impenitent slanderer of the 
Irish Secretary. Mr. Gladstone is now known to palliate 
breaches of law, and to preach the doctrine that the authorsof 
a law he deems unjust are morally responsible for the crimes 
of those who break it. Mr. Gladstone has at last come to 
persuade himself that a comparison is possible between 
the cruelty of King Bomba and the despotism of the 
English Government. How far the teaching of anarchy will 
proceed, no man can tell. What is certain is that the most 
moderate and sensible of English Home-rulers either will 
not or dare not protest against the doctrines preached by 
their leaders, and at times practised, at any rate by the 
followers of their allies. What further knowledge may result 
from the investigations of the Commission is hidden in the 
future; but he who has been most accustomed to watch the 
course of judicial investigation will form the most moderate 
hopes of its success in the ascertainment of unknown facts. 

Meanwhile, the duty of Unionists is clear. They must await 
with perfect calmness the verdict of Judges whose ascertained 
competence and intentional fairness none but partisans can 
deny. They must insist that the fate of the United Kingdom 
can in no case be decided by a new ordeal of combat, and that 
the English people, on whose verdict depends the policy 
of the country, shall, as far as is compatible with justice 
to individuals, learn as to the alleged connection between 
Parnellism and crime, the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. A. V. Dicey. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE IRISH BAND AT OLYMPIA. 


(To tHe Epiror or THE “‘ SPKcTaToR.’’] 
Srr,—I ought not to be surprised at the tenor of your 
article, “The Irish Incident at Olympia,” seeing as I do 
that the conduct of the Cork band is open to a construc 
tion which, I now understand, they completely repudiate, 
but which very naturally was accepted by you as a sign 
of complete alienation from England and her Queen. I am 
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clined to be surprised, as I look on such an 
attitude a8 extremely natural from an Trish point of view. 
It {s only on the stage that antagonists fall into each other’s 
arms and forget in a moment the strife of years; and while 
the Unionists continually preach that Mr. Gladstone and the 
Liberal Party have adopted Home-rule merely as a ladder 
to power, there is in that view of things but little reason for 

titude on the part of the Irish people. It is certain, more- 
over, that if they had played, they would have been taunted 
with hypocrisy by the same people who now reproach them with 
disloyalty. Now, apart from the attitude of the majority of 
the Liberal Party, what is there in the present condition of 
affairs to breed loyalty in a citizen of Cork? Nearly every 
Member in the county has been in prison at some time. While 
the senior Member for the borough, the leading Irishman, is 
daily accused of complicity with murder by the leading English 
paper, the same thing being insinuated in a cartoon in our 
national comic paper on the eve of a judicial inquiry; when 
the heir to an earldom is condemned as unfit for English 
society because he has dined with Irish Members,—in such a 
moment as this, Sir, it seems strange to you that their sym- 
pathies should be imperfect. 

But you will reply,—“ They were asked to play ‘ God Save the 
Queen,’ not ‘ God Save the Government,’ and they would not,— 
they were not loyal to her, they were indifferent.” Could they 
bemore indifferent to her than she has been tothem? A genera- 
tion has passed away since her Majesty was enthusiastically 
received in Ireland; for them she has no visit, no message. 
Why have we no Royal residence there? Does the nation 
refuse the grant? Are Ministers unwilling? If the Home- 
rule Bill becomes an act, doubtless it will be, as you say, 
through the Queen’s signature ; but would she open the first 
Irish Parliament in person? You do not think so. That 
indifference to the Sovereign which breaks out so markedly 
from time to time in England as well as Ireland, dates from 
theill-omened Ministry of Lord Beaconsfield ; we cannot have 
been mistaken in thinking thet since the fall of that states- 
man there has been shown at Court a hostility to Liberalism 
which has been reflected throughout society, and which has 
perceptibly increased the bitterness of party spirit, and will, I 
fear, have results as regards the monarchy far more serious than 
the unmannerliness of an Irish band at a London Exhibition. 
—I am, Sir, &c., HERBERT C. WEBB. 

[Our correspondent appears quite to agree with us as to the 
meaning of the Cork band’s act, and, therefore, his letter seems 
a little superfluous. We, at least, never said and never thought 
that Mr. Gladstone adopted Home-rule “as a ladder to power.” 
We have often said just the opposite—Ep. Spectator.] 


the less in 





MR. GLADSTONE AND FREE-TRADE. 
(To rue Epiror or THE “Spectator.” ] 

Si1r,—Allow me to thank you for your explanatory note in 
the Spectator of August 25th on the relation between Free- 
trade and the Irish Land Act of 1881 in the person of Mr. 
Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone is, then, to be considered a Free- 
trader, except as to Irish land, with regard to which he adopts 
what is, in fact, Fair-trade practice. Irish land is to be treated 
as something apart from other industry, including English 
and Scotch agriculture. The result is, that in a free system 
of national industry there is interpolated this one foreign 
element of State-regulated Irish land. Must it not prove a 
constant source of friction and confusion? And the reason 
for this separate treatment is the Irish tenant-farmer’s want 
of the independence necessary for bargaining. But this weak- 
ness in bargaining is by no means confined to Irish tenants ; 
and if it were, the power to bargain is just as necessary to 
them now as it was before. The change effected by the Act 
‘is that the applicant for land has now to bargain with the 
outgoing tenant instead of with the landlord. Competition 
for land is not abolished, or even diminished; witness the 
very term “free sale.” Efficient single-handed ownership is 
effectually destroyed, to the great detriment of Ireland’s main 
industry. 

Your editorial note further points out the difficulty of pro- 
viding a tribunal as a hindrance to applying Fair-trade policy 
to foreign commerce, implying that Parliament supplies the 
want for internal industry. I venture to submit that the task 
of regulating trade in a manner which shall be just to all, and 
Which shall not hinder progress and improvement, is one alto- 
gether beyond the human intellect, or any other intelligence 
short of omniscience. 





With many apologies for presuming to criticise a departure 
from principle which appears to enjoy your approval, I can 
only appeal—if my remarks contain some grains of truth—to 
the Spectator’s high purpose and position.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Horeham Road, Sussex, August 27th. CHETWYND. 


[We quite admit that to fix fair rents without fixing the 
rates at which tenant-right should be sold was a blunder, and 
that this shows the enormous difficulty of that kind of State 
interference.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE “MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT CHARGES AND 
ALLEGATIONS” ACT. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “SprEcrator.’’] 
S1r,—I always read with some pleasure your political articles, 
because you are always fair to your political opponents, 
though I regret you have left the Liberal Party. 

Are you not, however, mistaken in your remarks with 
reference to Mr. Morley’s speech at Lincoln? You intend to 
imply that the closure was a necessity owing to the obstruc- 
tive tactics of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley, and, I suppose, 
“ Opposition ” generally. Now, I think it has been admitted 
on all sides that there was little or no obstruction during the 
past Session, and that the general opinion is that the Parnell 
Commission Bill was forced through without debating some 
most important amendments, owing to the advanced period of 
the Session and the general muddle of Ministerial business: 
but be fair, and do not accuse Mr. Morley, of all men, of 
obstruction. You can depend upon it we have our eyes upon 
him (in admiration).—I am, Sir, &c., Lewis Parrrnson. 

Inberal Club, Newcastle-on-Tyne, August 28th. 


[Considering the period in the Session, and that the Com- 
mission Bill was not resisted on the second reading, the debate 
in Committee was unquestionably obstructive, and, we believe, 
meant to be so. Of Mr. Morley’s own proceedings, we have 
never said that they were obstructive—Eb. Spectator. ] 


AN ENGLISH CANADIAN ON THE FRENCH 
CANADIANS. 
[To THB Epiror or THE “ Spectator.” | 
S1z,—As you have noticed the “coming-of-age banquet ” of 
the Canadians in London, I venture to address a few lines to 
you to express my regret that we English-speaking Canadians 
of the Province of Quebec cannot agree with the remarks of 
Lord Lansdowne and other prophets of smooth things on the 
growing unity of this country. The real fact of the case is 
that we are not becoming a more united people as time goes 
on; and those Englishmen who try to persuade themselves 
and others that the cure of Ireland’s ills might be obtained 
by the adoption of a Constitution similar to ours, should take 
warning by our fate in this province. The English minority 
in this province are exactly in the position in which the 
Protestants of Ireland would find themselves should the 
Gladstone-Parnell combination succeed in persuading the 
British people to grant Home-rule to Ireland,—i.e., the 
educated, enterprising, and industrious minority are ruled and 
taxed by the ignorant, unenterprising, prejudiced majority in 
alliance with the Church of Rome. Ever since Confederation 
has placed the minority of this province at the mercy of the 
majority, appeals to race and religious prejudice have become 
more and more frequent among the French Canadians, both in 
municipal and provincial politics, until at the last provincial 
elections the firmness of the Dominion Government in refusing 
to interfere with the sentence of death pronounced by a com- 
petent Court on the murderous rebel Riel, gave one of the 
ablest as well as most unscrupulous of the French politicians 
of this province the chance to appeal to the race and 
religious prejudices and feelings of his compatriots, and 
enabled him to form a so-called National Party and 
Government on distinctly National lines, in which the 
Protestant English of this province have not one repre- 
sentative. The career of this Government since its formation 
has been most ominous with respect to the prospects of the 
English in this province. The French have completely 
thrown off any mask they may have hitherto worn, and openly 
and defiantly announce their determination of running this 
province by and for the French. Three most iniquitous 
measures have been passed by this Government in the last 
Session of the Provincial Parliament, viz. :—(1.) A Bill which 
imposes a tax of varying magnitude on all Banks, Insurance 
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Companies, and manufacturing, industrial, or trading joint- 
stock Companies, as these institutions are almost entirely 
owned and managed by British Canadians. This tax, besides 
its disastrous tendency in a new country where capital 
is urgently required for the development of the resources 
of the country, is of a most odious class-character, and 
appeals strongly to the ignorant habitants of the country 
parishes, as so much out of the pocket of ‘messieurs les 
Anglais of the cities for the benefit of the country. (2.) 
An Act to enable the Government to force the holders of 
provincial bonds to accept bonds bearing a lower rate of 
interest, or a forced conversion. (3.) A grant of a large sum 
of money ($400,000) from the Treasury of this province in 
settlement of the so-called Jesuit claims, claims of which the 
Provincial Premier himself, a pupil of the Jesuits, has ad- 
mitted that they have not a shadow of legal foundation. All 
these measures were carried by the French majority in defiance 
of the protests of the minority, and very distinctly point out the 
future before us. Under these circumstances, it is not at all 
wonderful that a strong feeling is developing amongst the 
English of this province in favour of annexation to the United 
States as the only solution of a question that is becoming 
increasingly serious. 

Owing to the idiotic terms of the Treaty of Union, by which 
the French settlers were guaranteed their religion, laws, and 
language—the first not as other religions are guaranteed, but 
as an established State Church—we have in the centre of the 


vinces, a compact province French in all its sympathies and 
traditions, and passionately Ultramontane in religion. This 
state of things a great many of us think can only be improved 
now by absorption in the great neighbouring Republic.— 
Iam, Sir, &e., 


Montreal, August 13th. CANADIAN SUBSCRIBER. 





MASS IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 

(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
S1z,—Speaking again of the Lambeth Encylical, you said 
last week that the denunciations of the Mass to be found 
in the literature of the Reformation do not apply to the 
doctrine of the Presence in the sacrament at all, but to the 
corrupt accretions which gathered round that doctrine; and 
the whole tone of your article is such as must give to the un- 
learned the impression that the Reformers accepted “with one 
voice” the name “ Mass,” and only differed from the Papists 
as regarded the thing to which the name was applied, in being 
less dogmatic as to its character and significance. Surely you 
have forgotten Latimer, a typical English Reformer, and the 
one whose memory is still dearest to those who, in Bishop Ryle’s 
phrase, are against “ going behind the Reformation.” Latimer 
distinctly objects to the word “Mass.” He says in his second 
Lenten sermon :—“I chaunced in our communication to name 
the Lordes supper. Tushe! sayeth the Byshop. What do 
ye call the Lordes supper? What newe terme is that? There 
stode by hym a dubber, one Doctour Dubber he dubbed hym 
by-and-by, and sayed that this terme was seldome rede in the 
doctours. And I made answer, yat I wold rather folowe Paule 
in using hys termes then them, though they hadde all the 
doctours on theyr side.” And he is equally emphatic as to the 
thing. In the same sermon, he speaks of his Scala celi. “The 
Byshop of Rome,” he says, ‘had a Scala celi, but his was a 
Mass matter ;” and then he describes the true ladder, which has 
these five steps,—sending, preaching, hearing, believing, calling 
upon the name of the Lord. Where does the Mass come in? 

In the fourth sermon he tells us :—“ When we pray,” he says, 
“we come in the confidence of Christ’s merits, and are heard 
for his sake, who himself offers up his prayers with ours, as 
once he offered up himself a sacrifice for us.” ‘ This is not 
the missal sacrifice, the popish sacrifice to stand at the aultare, 
and offer up Christ agayne. Oute upon it, that ever it was 
used. I will not saye naye, but that ye shall find in the olde 
doctoures thys word Sacrificitum, but there is one generall 
solution for all the doctours that S. Augustine sheweth us. 
The sygne of a thynge hath often tymes the name of ye thing 
that it signifieth. As the supper of the Lorde [not, you will 
notice, the Mass] is the Sacrament of an other thynge, it is a 
commemoration of his death whych suffered once for us, and 
because it is a signe of Christes offering up, therefore it beares 
the name thereof. And thys sacrifyce a woman can offer 


as good authoritie to offer up thys sacrifyce ag hath 
Byshop in his pontificalibus, with his myter on hig the 
ringes on his fyngers, and sandales on hys fete. Anq wh, 4 
ever commeth asking the father remedy in hys Necessit . 
Christes sake, he offereth up as acceptable a sacryfyce ba 
Byshop can do, and so to make an ende.” 7 

It is clear that the Mass comes in nowhere; and this was; 
1549, the year in which Edward’s First Prayer-Book . 
published, and in which also the proclamation putting doy, 
the Mass was issued. Evidently, when we read in the First 
Prayer-Book of the “ Lord’s Supper, commonly called the 
Mass,” we are meant to understand that the former term 
supersedes the latter, just as in Latimer’s sermon the com. 
memorative service is meant to supersede the Popish BACTifige 
—I an, Sir, Xc., PRINCE Wuiraxgp 





THE DENISON AND BENNETT JUDGMENTs. 

[To tHE Eprror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,’’] 
Srr,—You cite the judgments in “Ditcher v. Denison” ang 
“Sheppard v. Bennett,” as permitting the clergy to teach the 
doctrine of the Real Presence. The latter judgment has 
doubtless that effect, but the former case was never decided 
on its merits. The Diocesan Court of Bath and Wells, with 
the Archbishop of Canterbury (Sumner) presiding, pronounced 
sentence of deprivation on Archdeacon Denison. The Cou 
of Arches, on appeal, decided that the sentence was void, pro. 
ceedings not having been commenced, as required by the Act, 
within two years of the alleged offence. This decision was, op 
further appeal, confirmed by the Privy Council, who quashed 
all the proceedings of the Commission and of the Diocesan 
Court, and left the Archdeacon free. The Privy Council, at the 
end of its judgment, expressly states that upon “the question 
whether the respondent has at any time uttered heretica] 
doctrine, or committed any ecclesiastical offence, their Lord. 
ships have intimated no opinion.” (“ Brodrick and Fremantle,” 
pp. 156-175.)—I am, Sir, &e., 


Saham, August 27th. CoxEeR ADaqs, 





FISH-CULTURE. 
[To tHE Eprtor oF THE “SpEcTATOR.”’ ] 

S1r,—There is a serious difficulty to be overcome before your 
suggestion that ornamental waters should be stocked with 
sporting fish can be accomplished. Trout, which, of course, are 
the species to be first thought of, do not breed unless they 
have a gravelly stream to spawn in. Now, the ornamental 
waters fed by a sufficient stream of that kind are exceedingly 
rare. The others are accumulations of rills, in which tront 
can find room for themselves only after very heavy rains. If 
those rills could be gathered into one brook, two or three 
hundred yards long, most ornamental waters would be 
provided with ample spawning-beds. Now, do you not 
think that that end could be attained by means of a 
syphon drawing from the pond water enough to make a 
goodly sized rivulet into it? If that notion were found prac- 
ticable, we should have to consider another difficulty. You 
may put trout into an artificial pond, and even get them to 
thrive there; but you will not make them rise freely to the 
angler’s fly. They will afford good sport for a few seasons; 
but after eight or ten years they will not “take ” at all, even 
although they have multiplied enormously. Still, your 
fascinating proposal is essentially good. The fish would help 
to keep public waters pure, and as they could be netted, they 
would add to our supply of food.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ANGLER. 





VIVISECTION. 

(To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—May I call your attention to the opening passage of the 
Bishop of Albany’s sermon preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
on June 13th, at the anniversary of the Society for Promoting 
the Gospel [? “The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel,” or “The Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge”|, and published by that venerable Society? It will 
strike some as a new and bold idea to class vivisection in the 
category of missionary enterprises. He says :—‘ The spirit of 
the world, the spirit of the age, the spirit of this island- 
Kingdom is eminently and intensely the spirit of missions. 
The spirit of missions is the spirit of sending and going, 
calling and hearing the call. And this correlation of forces 18 





as well as a man. Yea,a poore woman in the belfre hath 








the primum mobile of moral, material, and physical life.” 
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After instancing the “ great march of civilisation,” “ the great 

of Livingstone and Hannington, of Stanley and 
ys » and “the lives and treasure lavished to dredge the 
= r esas,” he adds, as another illustration of the same 
_ that “lives and treasure have been lavished to wring 
oo seorels of death and suffering from the brute creation 
over which God gave man dominion from the first, that 
so some mercy of help and healing may be brought to 
pear upon the mystery of human pain.” (The italics are 
The list concludes with mention of the “ marvellous 


ine. 
5 ” which overrules “greed of gain and most unholy 
trafic De adie o's to pave the way for the beautiful ‘feet of them 


who preach the gospel of peace.’”  Vivisectionists will no 
doubt welcome as an ally the eloquent preacher who pleads 
divine sanctions for their practices; and the unthinking are 
in danger of being misled by his authority, to forget that, 
yivisectionists themselves being witness, no “mercy of help 
and healing” to man has been won by want of mercy to “ the 
prate creation.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hockerill, August 25th. Wittiam J. FRERE. 





PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

‘S1r,—I agree with Mr. Benson that the tower of Peterborough 
Cathedral, as it now appears, is “unemphatic,” and it 7s un- 
finished. But surely to replace the high turrets “in the 
Norman style” upon the fourteenth-century tower would be 
an abomination and an absurdity “obviously offensive to 
taste.” They were done away with because their proportions 
were unendurable; they copied Norman design, and were 
elevated to a height (by the error of Dean Kipling) which 
made them a solecism. There is, however, a true and right 
mode of finishing the central tower—to revert to the form of 
turret left by the Gothic builders, of which there are sufficient 
drawings—an addition very easily completed, and for the cost 
of which an offer is already made by one of those who see with 
regret the shaven state of the tower as it is. This ought soon 
to be considered by the committee. With regard to Mr. 
Benson’s desideratum, the south-western tower, he will find, 
on reading the original appeal put forth for the restoration, 
that it is included among the things desired by the architect, 
although it cannot be contemplated under present circum- 
stances.—I am, Sir, &c., M. A. 





CANINE INSTINCT, OR REASON? 
[To tHE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SpEcTATOR.’’] 
Sm,—The following incident in dog-life may perhaps find a 
place in the Spectator. I quote from a letter received a few 
days ago from my nephew, “T. G. T.,” resident in South 
Africa :—* Johannesburg, Traansvaal.—My dog ‘ Cherry’ has 
had three great pups, and I had to leave her behind at the 
Grange. When I was going away, ‘Cherry’ and the pups 
were located in some stables. She came out and watched the 
tent-truck and my things packed up. Presently I went away, 
and when I came back I found ‘ Cherry’ had carried all the 
pups on to the top of my luggage, and evidently had not the 
least intention of staying behind.”—I am, Sir, &e., 
Es We E. 





A CHANGE OF TITLE. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘SprctaTor.’’] 
Sir,—We notice in your issue of August 25th that you have 
reviewed a novel of ours, entitled “Mine Own Familiar 
Friend;” but since sending the book out for review, we have 
been compelled to alter the title, owing to Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett claiming it, to “The Sandcliff Mystery,” under which 
name it is now known.—We are, &c., DiaBy AND Lona. 
18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C., August 27th. 








POETRY. 


MURIEL. 
BENEATH the sheltering oak she lay, 
And dreamed the love-long afternoon, 
That blent the burning height of day 
With the cool eve of royal June. 





What are her dreams of >—Nay, who knows 
Whereon the perfect maiden dreams, 
Steeped in the perfume of the rose, 
Lulled by the murmur of the streams ? 





Her longing life before her lies, 
Her puzzled childhood dies behind ; 
And many messages surprise 
Her soul from flower and cloud and wind. 


What are your dreams of, opening bud, 
Whose happy blossom blooms so fair, 

When through the blue veins the red blood 
Flows on as freely as the air? 


Sweet Muriel by the garden-oak, 
Unconscious of her nameless charm, 
Half-hears the fairy echoes woke 
By bangles dangled on her arm. 


Without—the loving Sun doth kiss 
Mouth, cheek, and brow unchidden on: 
Within—the music seems to miss 
The lovely face he looks upon. 


For, seated by the piano soft, 
Old tunes her sister’s touch recalls, 
Whose harmonies some sprite aloft 
Repeats along the drowsy walls. 


Dream! Muriel, dream! half-knowing yet 
Whose image fills thy candid eyes, 

Yet all unable to forget 
The first sweet secret’s first surprise. 


He waits and works long miles away, 

Who touched the pure heart’s virgin springs ; 
And something, from the dawn of day, 

For both a mystic burden sings. 


The angel that upon her smiles 
In June’s own leafy temple down, 
His few short hours of leisure wiles 
Away within the sultry town. 


One thought—one angel—and one heart, 
Forgetful of the world of sense, 

Knit lives so seeming far apart 
In one bright bond of innocence. 


Wait! Muriel, wait! an instinct true 

Straight through the void of man has flown, 
To pick from out the world, for you, 

A soul as loyal as your own. 


And so she dreamed, and so she lay, 
And so the waiting message fell 
Along the changes of the day, 
Upon the face of Muriel. 
L’ENVOL. 
TO MY BIG DOG. 


© Poetry! great is the mission 
Which colours thy passionate track : 

But how are thy fancies Elysian 
Dispelled by the voice of ‘ John-Jack ! 

He lies on the floor at St. Leonard’s, 
While my genius I try to display ; 

But the more my ideas travel pen-’ards, 
The more he will snore them away. 

He snorts, and he snorks, and he snoreth, 
Like the satisfied dog that he be ; 

And my Muse so sonorously boreth, 
That she’ll grant no more favours to me. 


His tail too,—by Jove he can whisk it, 

Which is rough upon bards that have none ; 
He thumps for a bone or a biscuit, 

And all inspiration’s undone. 


I thought that my notion was splendid, 
The stanzas so fluently ran, 

But I don’t know how Muriel ended, 
And cannot think why she began. 


He’s at it again! so distracted 
On Poetry turn I my back ; 
Bored audiences never enacted 
Such eloquent snores as ‘ John-Jack !’ 
HERMAN MERIVALE. 


St. Leonard's, Tulse Hill, August 6th. 
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MR. HURLBERT ON IRELAND UNDER COERCION.* 
[SECOND NOTICE.] 

Mr. Hur.sert’s book is so full of facts of all kinds bearing 
on the present state of Ireland,—facts verified by a writer whose 
own feeling is evidently favourable to some form of Home- 
rule, and who took the greatest pains to hear both sides of the 
case,—that it is difficult to select from it the most instructive 
of his experiences. Nothing strikes us more in it than the 
evidence which Mr. Hurlbert collected that the Labourers 
Act is working very badly in Ireland, partly owing to the 
dislike which the tenant-farmers feel to any policy which 
raises the status of the labourers, and partly owing to the 
jobbing of the local authorities. Of the jobbing which goes 
on under it Mr. Hurlbert gives us the following evidence, 
which shows the working of the Labourers Act at Tralee and 
at Macroom :— 


«The Labourers Act, passed by the British Parliament for the 

benefit of the Irish labourers, who get but scant recognition of 
their wants and wishes from the tenant-farmers, is not producing 
the good results expected from it, mainly because it is perverted 
to all sorts of jobbery. Only last week Colonel Spaight had to 
hand in to the Local Government Board a report on certain 
schemes of expenditure under this Act, prepared by the Board 
of Guardians of Tralee. These schemes contemplated the erection 
of 196 cottages in 135 electoral divisions of the Union. This 
meant, of course, so much money of the ratepayers to be turned 
over to local contractors. Colonel Spaight on inspection found 
that of the 196 proposed cottages, the erection of 61 had been for- 
bidden by the sanitary authorities, the notices for the erection of 
23 had been wrongly served, 20 were proposed to be erected on 
sites not adjoining a public road, and no necessity had been shown 
for erecting 40 of the others. He accordingly recommended that 
only 32 be allowed to be erected! For a small town like Tralee 
this proposition to put up 196 buildings at the public expense 
where only 32 were needed is not bad. It has the right old 
Tammany Ring smack, and would have commanded, I am sure, 
the patronising approval of the late Mr. Tweed. I mentioned it 
to-night at the County Club, when a gentleman said that this 
morning at Macroom a serious ‘row’ had occurred between the 
local Board of Guardians there and a great crowd of labourers. 
The labourers thronged the Board-room, demanding the half-acre 
plots of land which had been promised them. The Guardians put 
them off, promising to attend to them when the regular business 
of the meeting was over. So the poor fellows were kept waiting 
for three mortal hours, at the end of which time they espied the 
elected Nationalist members of the Board subtly filing out of the 
place. This angered them. They stopped the fugitives, blockaded 
the Board-room, and forced the Guardians to appoint a committee 
to act upon their demands. It is certainly a curious fact that, so 
far, in Ireland I have seen no decent cottages for labourers, 
excepting those put up at their own expense on their own property 
by landlords.” 
Yet there are cases in which the farmers are obliged to give 
the labourers a better class of food than they can afford them- 
selves. Mr. Seigne, one of the ablest of the land-agents, told 
Mr. Hurlbert that on one occasion he was calling upon a 
tenant-farmer, when he found the labourers eating a dinner of 
pork and green vegetables, and that the farmer begged him to 
go into an inner room, where he found the farmer’s family 
eating their dinner of stirabout, milk, and potatoes, and the 
farmer said to him,—‘“I asked you in here because we keep in 
here to ourselves. I don’t want them fellows to see that we 
can’t afford to give ourselves what we have to give them.” 
But he went on to say in strong language that he was de- 
termined that he and his family should fare as well as their 
labourers, and that in order to do so their landlord must 
make further concessions to them. Mr. Hurlbert thinks that 
a great deal of the inability to pay rents is owing to the 
determination of the farmers to live in a style quite different 
from that in which their parents lived, and he illustrates this 
as follows :— 

“In fact, under the operation of existing circumstances, they 
are getting into the way of improving their condition, not somuch 
by sacrifices and savings, as by an insistence on rent being fixed 
low enough to leave full margin for improved living. ‘I hada 
very frank statement on this point,’ said Mr. Seigne, ‘ not long 
ago from a Tipperary man. When I tried to show him that his 
father had paid a good many years ago the very same rent which 
he declares himself unable to pay now, he admitted this at once. 
But it was a confession and avoidance. ‘ My father could pay the 
rent, and did pay the rent,” he said, “ because he was content to 
live so that he could pay it. He sat on a boss of straw, and ate 
out of a bowl. He lived in a way in which I don’t intend to live, 
and so he could pay the rent. Now, I must have, and I mean to 
have, out of the land, before I pay the rent, the means of living as 





* Iveland under Coercion: the Diary of an American, By William Henry 
Hurlbert. 2 vols, Edinburgh: David Douglas, 





I wish to live; and if I can’t have it, I’ll sell out “2 
but ’ll be —— if I don’t fight before I do that ae iS 
could you reply to that ?’ I asked.— Oh!’ I said; ‘that’s 

and straightforward. Only just let me know the point at whi 
you mean to fight, and then we'll see if we can agree about 50 ch 
thing.’” a 
As another illustration of the same determination of all] classes 
in Ireland to live a little less uncomfortably or more 
Inxuriously at the expense of the landlord, Mr. Hurlbert 
mentions the case of one of the evicted tenants on Lord pony 
downe’s Luggacurren property, who, it is said, spent more 
money on horse-racing than on housekeeping, and who 
“entered a horse for the races at the Curragh after he had. 
undergone what Mr. Gladstone calls ‘the sentence of death? 
of an eviction.” (Vol. II., p. 235.) Of course, eviction is often 
ruin to an Irish tenant, but in these latter days it has not un. 
frequently been very much the reverse. “ Not long ago a man in 
Tralee tried to bribe the agent into having him evicted, that he 
might make a claim on” the Glenbeigh Fund. And Mr. Hurl. 
bert received very considerable evidence of the misapplication of 
other relief funds. “Colonel Spaight remembers that in Strokeg. 
town Union, Roscommon, when the Guardians there received g 
supply of one hundred tons of seed-potatoes, they distributeg 
eighty tons, and were then completely at a loss what to do 
with the remaining twenty tons. Mr. Parnell and Mr. 0’Kelly, 
however, came to Roscommon, and the latter made a speech 
out of the hotel-window to the people advising them to apply 
for more, and take all they could get. ‘ With a stroke of the 
pen,’ he said, ‘we'll wipe out the seed-rate.’ Whereupon the 
application for seed rose to six hundred tons.” The following 
statement as to the growth of the consumption of spirits in 
Ireland at the cost of remitted rents seems to us quite in. 
credible, but we give Mr. Hurlbert’s statement for those to, 
investigate who have the means of rectifying it :— 

“T am assured, too, that the consumption of spirits all through 
this region has greatly increased of late years. ‘The official 
reports will show you,’ said one gentleman, ‘that the annual outlay 
upon whisky in Ireland equals the sum saved to the tenants by 
the reductions in rent.’ This is a proposition so remarkable that. 
I simply record it for future verification, as having been made by 
a very quiet, cool, and methodical person, whose information on 
other points I have found to be correct. He tells me too, as of his 
own knowledge, that in going over some financial matters with a 
small farmer in his neighbourhood, he ascertained, beyond a 
peradventure, that this farmer annually spent in whisky, for the 
use of his family, consisting of himself, his wife, and three adult. 
children, nearly, or quite, seventy pounds a year! ‘ You won't 
believe this,’ he said to me; ‘and if you print the statement 
nobody else will believe it; but for all that it is the simple 
unexaggerated truth.’” 

Mr. Hurlbert’s account of the O’Grady’s difference with his: 
tenants,.of Lord Lansdowne’s difference in relation to the 
Luggacurren property, and of Mr. Brooke’s in relation to Cool- 
greany, is extremely interesting, and appears to be very fair. 
In relation to the “ Plan of Campaign ” on the Brooke estate, 
for instance, he lets us see both sides of the question, and, 
indeed, shows us how differently the same fact appears when 
narrated by the priests who take the side of the tenants, and 
when narrated by the landlord or agent. Thus, one of the 
priests, Dr. Dillon, told Mr. Hurlbert,—% Two of the most. 
respectable of the tenants went to see Mr. Brooke in Dublin, 
and he wouldn’t listen to them. On the contrary, he abso- 
lutely put them out of his office without hearing a word they 
had to say.” Here is Mr. Brooke’s account of that little 
transaction, supplemented by Mr. Hurlbert’s history of Mr. 
Brooke’s treatment of the property generally :— 

“Mr. Brooke confirmed Dr. Dillon’s statement that he had 
ordered out of his counting-house two tenants who came into it 
with a peculiarly brazen proposition, of which I must presume Dr: 
Dillon was ignorant when he cited the fact as a count against: 
the landlord of Coolgreany. I give the story as Mr. Brooke tells 
it. ‘The Rent Audit,’ he says, ‘at which my tenants were idiots 
enough to join the “ Plan of Campaign ” occurred about December 
12th, 1886, when, as you know, I refused to accept the terms 
which they proposed to me. I heard nothing more from them till 
about the middle of February, 1887, when coming to my office one 
day I found two tenants waiting for me. One was Stephen Maher, 
@ mountain man, and the other Patrick Kehoe. ‘ What do you 
want ?” I asked. Whereupon they both arose, and Pat Kehoe 
pointed to Maher. Maher fumbled at his clothes, and rubbed 
himself softly for a bit, and then produced a scrap of paper. 
“It’s a bit of paper from the tenants, sir,” he said. A queer bit 
of paper it was to look at—ruled paper, with a composition written 
upon it which might have been the work of a village schoolmaster. 
It was neither signed nor addressed! The pith of it was in these 
words,—* In consequence of the manner in which we have beet 
harassed, our cattle driven throughout the country, and our crops 
not sown, we shall be unable to pay the half-year’s rent due in March, 
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., addition to the reduction already claimed!” I own I rather 
‘oat my temper at this! Remember I had already plainly refused 
: ive “the reduction already claimed,” and had told them not 
to put twenty times, that I would never surrender to the “ Plan 
om Campaign »! Jam afraid my language was Pagan rather than 
of tiiamentary—but I told them plainly, at least, that if they did 

4 from the “ Plan of Campaign,” and pay their debts, the 

not break v 
might be sure I would turn the whole of them out! I gave them 
their precious bit of paper and sent them packing. One of 
them, I have told you, was a mountain man, Stephen Maher. He 
iscommonly known among the people as “the old fox of the moun- 
tain,” and he is very proud of it! This old Stephen Maher,’ 
said Mr. Brooke, ‘is renowned in connection with a trial for 
murder, at which he was summoned as a witness. When he 
cross-examined by Mr. Molloy, Q.C., he fenced and dodged 
about with that distinguished counsellor for a long time, until 
tting vexed by tho lawyer’s persistency, he exclaimed, “ Now 
thin, Mr. Molloy, I’d have ye to know that I had a cliverer man 
nor iver you was, Mr. Molloy, at me, and I had to shtan’ up to him 
for three hours before the Crowner, an’ he was onable to git the 
throoth out of me, so he was! so he was!”’ Neither did Dr. 
Dillon mention the fact that one of the demands made of Captain 
Hamilton, Mr. Brooke’s agent, in December, 1886, was that a 
Protestant tenant named Webster should be evicted by Mr. 
Brooke from a farm for which he had paid his rent, to make 
room for the return thither of a Roman Catholic tenant named 
Lenahan, previously evicted for non-payment of his rent. When 
Mr. Brooke’s grandfather bought the Coolgreany property in 
1864, he adopted a system of betterments, which has been ever 
since kept up on the estate. Nearly every tenant’s house on the 
property has been slated, and otherwise repaired by the landlord, 
nor has one penny ever been added on that account to the rents. 
In the village of Coolgreany all the houses on one side of the 
main street were built in this way by the landlord, and the same 
thing was done in the village of Croghan, where twenty tenants 
have a grazing right of three sheep for every acre held on the 
Croghan Mountain, pronounced by the valuers of the Land Court 
to be one of the best grazing mountains in Ireland. Captain 
Hamilton became the agent of the property in 1879, on the death 
of Mr. Vesey. One of his earliest acts was to advise Mr. Brooke 
to grant an abatement of 25 per cent. in June, 1881, while the 
Land Act was passing. At the same time, he cautioned the 
tenants that this was only a temporary reduction, and advised 
them to get judicial rents fixed. The League advised them not to 
do this, but to demand 25 per cent. reduction again in December, 
1881. This demand was rejected, and forty writs were issued. 
The tenants thereupon in January, 1882, came in and paid the 
full rent, with the costs. Eleven tenants after this went into 
Court, and in 1883 the Sub-Commissioners cut down their rents. 
In five cases Mr. Brooke appealed. What was the result before 
the Chief Commissioner? The rent of Mary Green, which had 
been £43, and had been cut down by the Sub-Commissioners to 
£39, was restored to £43; the rent of Mr. Kavanagh, cut down 
from £57 to £52, was restored to £55; the rent of Pat Kehoe (one 
of the two tenants ‘ejected’ from Mr. Brooke’s office as already 
stated), cut down from £81 to £70, was restored to £81; 
the rent of Graham, cut down from £38 to £32 10s., was 
restored to £38. Other reductions were maintained. This 
appears to be the record of ‘rack-renting’ on the Coolgreany 
property. There are 114 tenants, of whom 15 hold under judicial 
rents ; 22 are leaseholders, and 77 are non-judicial yearly tenants. 
There are 12 Protestants, holding in all a little more than 1,200 
acres. All the rest are Catholics, 14 of these being cottier tenants. 
The estate consists of 5,165 acres. The average is about £24, and 
the average rental about £26 10s. The gross rental is £2,614, of 
which £1,000 go to the jointure of Mr. Brooke’s mother, and £800 
are absorbed by the tithe charges, half poor-rates and other taxes. 
During the year 1886, in which this war was declared against him, 
Mr. Brooke spent £714 in improvements upon the property : so in 
that year his income from Coolgreany was practically nil.” 
Yet this is one of those extreme cases in which, according to 
Mr. Dillon, it was absolutely necessary to adopt the “ Plan of 
Campaign,” in order to prevent the grossest possible oppres- 
sion of the tenants by the landlord. It appears to us to be one 
of those cases in which an Irish landlord set a bright example 
even to the more generous class of English landlords, and 
where the adoption of the “Plan of Campaign” was not 
merely, what it always is, wrong, but intentionally pointed at 
one of the best landlords. because he was one of the best. The 
National League have struck at the worst class of landlords, 
partly because they are the worst, partly in order to get 
external sympathy ; and also at the best, because they think 
that if they can defeat the best landlords in Ireland, they 
will have no difficulty with all the rank and file. 

We must give one passage in which Mr. Hurlbert contrasts 
the position of a Massachusetts labourer with that of a tenant 
evicted near Woodford because he would not pay the rent, 
which he thought too high :— 

“Both legally and materially Mr. Egan, the tenant-farmer at 
Woodford, seems to me to have had much the advantage of 
thousands of his countrymen living and earning their livelihood 
by their daily labour in such a typical American commonwealth, 
for example, as Massachusetts. I have here with me the Seventh 
Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics of Massachusetts. From 
this T learn that in 1876 the average yearly wages earned by work- 
men in Massachusetts were $482.72, or in round numbers something 





over £96. Out of this amount the Massachusetts workman had to 
feed, clothe, and house himself, and those dependent on him. His 
outlay for rent alone was on the average $109.07, or in round 
numbers rather less than £22, making 224 per cent. of his 
earnings. How was it with Mr. Egan? Out of his labour 
on his holding he got merchantable crops worth £60 sterling, 
or in round numbers $300, besides producing in the shape 
of vegetables and dairy stuff, pigs and poultry, certainly a very 
large proportion of the food necessary for his household, and 
raising and fattening beasts, worth at a low estimate £20 or $100 
more. And while thus engaged, his outlay for rent, which in- 
cluded not only the house in which he lived, but the land out of 
which he got the returns of his labour expended upon it, was 
£8 15s., or considerably less than one-half the outlay of the 
Massachusetts workman upon the rent of nothing more than a 
roof to shelter himself and his family. Furthermore, the money 
thus paid out by the Massachusetts workman for rent was simply 
a tribute paid for accommodation had and enjoyed, while out of 
every pound sterling paid as rent by the Irish tenant there 
reverted to his credit, so long as he continued to fulfil his legal 
obligations, a certain proportion, calculable, valuable, and saleable, 
in the form of his tenant-right.” 

Mr. Hurlbert’s general conclusion is that the coercion under 
which Ireland suffers, and under which he has studied her 
condition, is the demoralising coercion of the National 
League; but he throws great blame on the weak and 
wavering legislation of the Imperial Parliament, which has 
tended so much to throw Ireland into the power of 
the League. He believes that if Ireland could be polled 
to-morrow on the issue whether the Irish would adopt Mr. 
Davitt’s agrarian principles which demand the nationalisa- 
tion of the land, or the old principles of property and authority 
as represented by the British Government and the Roman 
Catholic Church, she would probably vote for the principles of 
property and authority; and he is quite sure that if Mr. 
Davitt could carry the independence of Ireland, and plunder 
the landlords for the behoof of the tenants, he would be rather: 
further from his end of obtaining the nationalisation of 
the land than he was before. But then, he sees that it is 
perfectly impossible to submit such an issue as this clearly 
to any people, and he has no hope of its being submitted 
clearly to the Irish people. Evidently, he is not very hopeful 
that the authority of sound principles in Ireland will be re- 
stored till the revolution has gone further and produced even 
worse results than it has at present. 

HERODOTUS’S EGYPT IN ELIZABETHAN 
ENGLISH.* 
Mr. Lana deserves no small thanks from all who love the 
quaint and delightful stories of Kings and their tombs, of 
gods and their temples, told to Herodotus by the priests of 
Egypt, and by him to the world. He has enabled those 
who have never learned, or those who have forgotten their 
Greek, to read the second book of Herodotus, not in the 
“weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable” language of ordinary 
translation, nor, what is worse, in the sham archaicisms and 
pedantries of modern affectation, but in the real and living: 
English of an age when men felt towards the wonders of 
the world, and told and believed their travellers’ tales, 
in the very spirit of Herodotus. The Elizabethan trans- 
lation which Mr. Lang has rescued from oblivion gives us 
what, after all, is the most fascinating as it is the oldest of 
descriptive books of travel, in the style and language of 
another Maundeville. Indeed, in making known the existence of 
“B. R.’s” translation, Mr. Lang has forced a very formidable 
rival upon those who have been wont to contend that Maunde- 
ville’s is the most delightful romance of travel in the English 
language. No doubt for charm of style and beauty of cadence, 
Maundeville still can hold his own. Fora good story well told 
in English, it will, however, in future be impossible not to 
give the palm to the Elizabethan translator of Herodotus. 
Nothing could be better than the way in which he tells the 
legends of the Egyptian Kings. The story of the theft from 
the treasure-chamber of King Rampsinitus is given with a. 
raciness and a spirit quite admirable. It is not, however, 
alone in such stories that the slang-loving old translator 
excels,—“ B. R.” loves cant phrases and colloquialisms, and 
his pages, as Mr. Lang says, are “a treasury of old English 
slang.” In the graver legends, such as that of Mycerinus,, 
the King condemned by the gods, through the voice of the. 
oracle, to die, though he had served them faithfully, and 
dealt righteously with his subjects, he is no less successful. 








* Euterpe: being the Second Book of the Famous History of Herodotus, 
— by “* B. &.,”’ 1584, and Edited by Andrew Lang. London : David Nutt. 
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This is how the passage is translated in which Herodotus 
describes the reception by Mycerinus of the oracle declaring 
that he should die in five years :— 


“ Mycerinus hearing this round reply, and perceiuing that his 
thread was almoft fpoon, fet al at reuell, making great prouifion 
of lights and tapers, which at euentide he caufed to be lighted, 
paffing the night in exceeding great mirth and princely ban- 
quetting, letting flip no time wherein he either wandered not 
alongft the riuer, and through the woods and groues of the 
countrey, or entertayned the time in fome pleafaunt deuifes, 
following all things that might eyther breede delighte, or bring 
pleafure, which things he did, to the end he might prooue the 
prophecie falfe, and conuince the god of a lie, making twelue 
yeares of fixe, by fpending the nightes alfo as he did the dayes.” 


Perhaps, however, a still better example of “ B. R.’s ” style is 
to be found in the story of the expedition to find the sources 
of the Nile, which he describes in his marginal note as “a 
voyage vndertaken by certayne young gentlemen.” Thestory, 
as Herodotus gives it us, is in the form of a tale told by 
“‘certaine people called Namafones ” to Etearchus, King of the 
Ammonians :— 


“‘Certayne of thefe men [the Namasones] comming to the court 
of Etearchus, and reporting dyuers ftrange and wonderfull things 
of the deferts and wild chafes of Africa, they chaunced at length 
to tell of certayne yong Gentlemen of theyr countrey, iffued of the 
chiefe and moft noble families of all their nation, who beeing at a 
reafonable age very youthfull and valiant, determined in a brauery 
to go feeke ftraunge aduentures, as well other, as alfo this. Fiue 
of them being affigned thereto by lot, put themfelues in voyage to 
go fearch and difery the wilderneffe, and defert places of Africa, 
to the ende they might fee more, and make further report thereof 
than euer any that had attempted the fame. For the fea coaft of 
Africa poynting to the North pole, many nations do inhabite, 
beginning from Aegypt, and continuing to the promontory named 
Soloes, wherein Africa hath his end and bound. All the places 
aboue the fea are haunted with wilde and fauage beaftes, beeing 
altogether voyde and defolate, peftered with fand, and exceeding 
drye. Thefe gentlemen-trauellers hauing made fufficient prouifion 
of water, and other vyands neceffary for theyr iourney, firft of all 
paffed the countreys that were inhabited : and next after that, came 
into the wylde and wafte regions amongft the caues and dennes 
of fierce and vntamed beaftes, through which they helde on theyr 
way to the weft parte of the earth. In which manner, after they 
had continued many dayes iourney, and trauelled ouer a great 
part of the fandy countreys, they came at length to efpy certayne 
fayre and goodly trees, growing in a frefh and pleafaunt medowe, 
wherevuto incontinently making repayre, and tafting the fruite 
that grewe thereon, they were fuddenly furprifed and taken fhort 
by a company of little dwarfes, farre vnder the common pitch and 
ftature of men, whofe tongue the gentlemen knew not, neither 
was their fpeache vnderftoode of them. Being apprehended, they 
were lead away ouer fundry pooles and meares into a city, where 
all the inhabitauntes were of the fame ftature and degree with 
thofe that had taken them, and of colour fwart and blacke. Faft 
by the fide of thys city ranne a fwift and violent riuer, flowing 
from the Weaft to the Eaft, wherein were to be feene very hydeous 
and terrible ferpents called Crocodyles. To this ende drew the 
talke of Etearchus King of the Ammonians, faue that he added 
befides how the Namafonian gentlemen returned home to theyr 
owne countrey (as the Cyreneans made recount) and how the 
people alfo of the city whether they were broughte, were all 
coniurers, and geuen to the ftudy of the blacke arte. The floud 
that had his paffage by the city, Etearchus fuppofed to be the 
river Nilus, euen as alfo reafon it felfe giueth it tobe. For it 
floweth from Africa, and hath a iuft and direct cut through the 
middeft of the fame, following (as it fhould feeme) a very like 
and femblable courfe vnto the riuer Ifter.” 


In his renderings of Herodotus’s descriptions of the sacred 
birds and beasts of Egypt, “B. R.” is peculiarly happy. 
Charming is what he says of the tame crocodiles. “The 
people of Thebes and of the poole of Meris,” he tells us, “are 
wont commonly to traine vp a Crocodyle to hand, and make it 
tame, being in all poyntes fo gentle and tractable as a dogge. 
At whofe eares they hang gemmes of fingulare price, likewife 
golden eareings, hampering a chayne to the forefeete.” These 
passages in “B. R.’s” translation dealing with animals, like 
many others in our old writers—such as Maundeville’s fasci- 
nating description of “all the beasts of the hill,” who, when 
the monk belonging to an abbey he visited in India went to 
the gate and struck upon it with “a silver clicket,” trooped 
down in crowds, coming “in the manner of poor men,” “to 
take their food in fair vessels of silver gilt ”»—suggest the 
question : What is the peculiar charm with which the men of 
the heroic age of English literature invested all they wrote 
about birds, beasts, and fishes? We make far more parade 
about our sympathy with “the dumb creation” and “our 
four-footed friends,” and invent endless atrocities of lan- 
guage to describe them, and yet we never reach “ the 
perfection of that inestimable art” by which the old writers 
managed with a mere turn of language to endow what they 
have to tell us of horses, dogs, cats, and birds, with life and 





. a 
humour. A Swan case is, we believe, pending before the 


Courts at this moment. Will any modern law reporter be 
found to treat the birds and the lore that surrounds them 
with a hundredth part of the charm and delicacy displayeq 
by Lord Coke in the Case of Swans in his Reports ? 

To tell of all the good things in Herodotus’s account of 
Egypt, which the making accessible of “B. R.’s” translation 
gives in a really living form to those who only read English 
would take far greater space than we can find. We can 
only say that all lovers of that most delightful of travellers 
and historians will do well to learn for themselves how 
excellently “B. R.” performed the task he undertook 
three hundred years ago. In getting the reprint of the olg 
translation, they will obtain beside, not only an exceedingly 
pretty book, in which the print, the paper, and the 
general appearance do the greatest credit to the publisher, 
but also two excellent prefatory essays by Mr. Lang, 
one on the “Religion,” the other on the “Good Faith of 
Herodotus.” As to the first, we can only quote Mr. Lang’s 
last sentence, though to do so does scant justice to a very 
interesting and very well-written study. Herodotus, says Mr, 
Lang, “is the most agnostic of religious, the most religious of 
agnostic men,” words which very aptly express the mental 
attitude of Herodotus to the faiths that surrounded him, 
With the paper on “The Good Faith of Herodotus” we must 
deal as inadequately. In the main, it is a defence of the 
historian against a most monstrous attack made upon him by 
Professor Sayce, as an ignorant and dishonest plagiarist and 
book-maker,—not, of course, on the Olympic racecourse, but in 
some Greek Grub Street. Mr. Lang gallantly defends his friend 
as “a gentleman and a good man,” and ends his essay with an 
eloquent passage which we cannot forbear to quote :— 

‘It is intelligible that writers of an erudite age, whose specula- 
tions are always very profound, should quarrel with Herodotus, 
because he certainly was entirely ignorant of much that they 
know. He did not pass the limitations of his own country and his 
own time. But, take him for all he was, and all he claimed to be, 
and a pleasanter Worthy than Herodotus, a writer more kindly, 
truthful, pious, and entertaining, is not to be found in the 
greatest literature of the world. He was not a modern philologist, 
or Egyptologist. But one is puzzled to understand how this in- 


evitable defect can be so unpardonable as to make him appear, in 
the eyes of learning, a liar, a boaster, and a thief.” 





TWO WOMEN-WANDERERS.* 
THESE two books of travels, both dealing with parts of the 
East hitherto barely known to English people, and both 
written by women, are yet very different in style, in character, 
and in subject. Mrs. Dominic Daly’s account of the first per- 
manent settlement of the Northern Territory of South 
Australia, as the extreme North-West of the Australian conti- 
nent is absurdly called, has the advantage of being written by 
one who, as the daughter of the first Resident or Governor, 
and the wife of one of the earliest prospectors for land and 
gold, had the best opportunities possible for describing the 
place and the life. But, on the other hand, one Australian, or, 
for that matter, Anglo-Saxon settlement anywhere is very much 
like another; and Mrs. Daly in the Northern Territory is so very 
much like Mrs. Smith anywhere from Hudson’s Bay to Tas- 
mania, that there is a comparative tameness and sameness about 
her work which gives the reader the impression of having read it 
all before. There are the usual complaints about Government 
muddling, mosquitoes, snakes, black-fellows, and fevers, mixed 
with stories of gold-fields and gold-diggers which might have 
been culled from Bret Harte, or Rider Haggard, or the latest 
newspaper in any Colony. We know well the heroic young 
officer who, under the sobriquet of “Gentleman George,” is 
devotedly nursed by and dies in the arms of his former 
servant and now chum, with a broken heart for the faithless 
Angelina who has married a rich rival; but though we do not 
doubt that his pitiful story was first heard by Mrs. Daly in 
1873 in the Northern Territory of South Australia, we must 
confess to have assisted at his burial in a good many other 
times and places, and to thinking that a whole chapter 
of sixteen pages is an undue allowance for so old an 
acquaintance. There is, however, just one novelty in Mrs. 
Daly’s account of life at Port Darwin (which appears to be 
as lovely a harbour as was ever crowned with the British flag), 
and that is, that though, as in duty bound, she devotes whole 





* (1.) Insulinde: Experiences in the Eastern Archipelago, By Mrs. Forbes. 
London and Edinburgh: W. Blackwood and So1.s.—(2.) Digging, Squatting, and 
Pioneering Life. By Mrs. Dominic Daly. London: Sampson Low and Co. 
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eson the labour question to the abuse of the white working 
men who object to the Colonies being flooded with Chinese or 
other cheap coolie labour, and insists on the impossibility of 
white workers in the Territory, she yet cannot help letting out 
that in the early days at Port Darwin, when every one, from 
Resident to cabin-boy, was working his hardest, morning, noon, 
and night, they were as healthy or healthier than any set of 
labourers in England. A few early speculators here, as else- 
where, want to monopolise the land, and make hasty fortunes 
by the introduction of a system of practical slavery, to the 
eternal sacrifice of the white colonist. It is devoutly to be 
hoped that in the interests of the permanent prosperity of 
Australia, they will not be allowed to have their way, and 
that the Northern Territory will be gradually developed by 
white settlers, instead of being prematurely forced by black 
coolies. 

More interesting is Mrs. Forbes’s book on the neigh- 
pouring region of the Dutch and Portuguese East Indian 
Islands. Mrs. Forbes accompanied her husband, a naturalist, 
in his wanderings in some of the most out-of-the-way 
of these out-of-the-way and little-known islands. The 
Dutch in Insulinde, or Insular India, have certainly 
shown one striking superiority over the English in Con- 
tinental India, in that in the East they live much more as the 
Easterns do. The sudden plunge into Eastern life in Java, 
where Mrs. Forbes first landed, must have been like those 
sudden transportations one reads of in The Arabian Nights, 
where a gentleman who went to bed in Cairo wakes up to find 
himself in airy attire at the gates of Damascus :— 

“Hotels here are all similar in plan...... a quadrangle ; 

the front block is the reception-hall, fronted by a verandah. The 
verandah is faced with marble, and disposed in it are numerous 
small tables, chairs, and lounges...... Passing from the 
verandah through the reception-hall, you find the dining-room 
extended back into the square. It is simply roofed, and 
flowers in pots and pendant creepers fill the open sides. The 
bedrooms out in the courtyard formed by the remaining three 
sides of the square have each a verandah furnished with a table 
and a lounging-chair, making, as it were, a parlour for the occu- 
pant of the bedroom behind...... As I returned (from the 
bath), at every cottage-door sat the occupants, the gentlemen lying 
back in their chairs, with their bare feet extended over the long 
ledges...... Ladies sat by them and below, and ‘boys’ hurried 
hither and thither...... The sarong and kabia form the 
native dress, adopted by the European ladies for comfort and con- 
venience in the climate, and worn by them as sleeping attire, as 
also during the day in a richer form. ..... Imagine a piece of 
calico two yards long cut from a web. Sew together the raw 
edges, and you have a petticoat, without band or hem. Imagine 
it covered with floral patterns, or curious devices of crawling 
creatures, or having a village with houses and scenes of daily life 
depicted on it, and you see a sarong, or skirt. Put this over your 
head, draw all the fullness in front, and form of this a large plait ; 
put round your waist to hold it a cord with arich tassel depending, 
ora gay silk sash. Then put on a dressing jacket of fine lawn 
trimmed with lace ; loosen your hair and let it fall down your back ; 
slip your stockingless feet into Indian-looking pantoffles, with gilt 
or silver embroidery. Take now a fan in your hand, and 
promenade before your mirror.” 
And we wonder that any marriageable young woman in 
Insulinde remains unmarried for a month. Only in the 
evening Huropean dress is assumed, when European dress is, 
of course, almost less than Eastern. 

Batavia, the capital of Java, is a beautiful city, a reproduc- 
tion of Holland, intersected with canals, but with the addition 
of lovely gardens of luxurious growth; and under Dutch rule 
the natives appear to be peaceful, prosperous, and happy. From 
Batavia the Forbeses were going to Amboyna, and thence to 
Timor-Laut. The islands, Java especially, are splendid with 
indented creeks, and mountains 12,000 ft. high. Java is 
as big, and Celebes—in which is Macassar (where, by-the-way, 
no one had even heard of Macassar oil)—is bigger than 
England. There is an extraordinary mixture of races; Dutch 
rulers—except in Timor, part of which is Portuguese— 
Malays, Arabs, Chinese, and Papuans constituting the popula- 
tion, Malay being the general language. Banda, the home of 
the nutmeg, is described as a sort of garden of the Hesperides, 
guarded by a dragon in the shape of an ever-smoking voleano 
called « Gunung Api,” which, however, does not at present do 
anything but smoke, and its lower slopes are densely clothed 
with vegetation and population. The nutmeg at home, “a 
shining chestnut-brown nut, broidered with the deep-scarlet 
mace, nestles in the half-open pale-yellow shell, and is indeed 
a thing of beauty.” 

When Mrs. Forbes got to Amboyna, where her husband was | 
going to explore as a naturalist, the Dutch Resident utterly | 





refused to offer them hospitality, or assist them in any way. 
They arrived on May 12th; there was no steamer to take them 
on till June 18th; no hotels, no English residents, no Euro- 
peans except Dutch officials; and they had to take refuge 
with the “Captain of the Chinese ”—who certainly treated 
them much better than it is to be feared an Englishman would 
bave treated Chinese in a similar plight—and then to throw 
themselves on the chance friendship of native Rajahs up the 
country. These people are most of them nominally Christians, 
and Protestants to boot, but many are Mahommedans; and 
Mrs. Forbes found the Mahommedan villagers much better to 
get on with than the Christians in manners and honesty. The 
Christians wear black in church, a relic of the influence 
of the Portuguese; but these “garments pass from one 
generation to another, being worn only on Sundays and 
holidays.” They plundered the strangers without mercy. 
Even the children “walk boldly up with a bright flower, 
which has dropped from some tree, stuck upon a twig 
pulled from a hedge,—‘ Fifty cents, master; very rare; 
never seen before.’ Another follows with a butterfly whose 
wings are all bruised and broken, and a beetle mutilated. 
He [her husband]: ‘I do not care for any which are not 
perfect.’ ‘But, master, this is the kind of the insects in 
Waai. There are many such here, I assure you.’” Gin they 
adore, and the Rajah himself on one occasion got dead-drunk 
over it. But even the varnished Christian would appear to be 
superior to the unvarnished savage. In Timor-Laut, when the 
travellers arrived there, they found the only representative of 
European rule in the island was a native “ post-holder,” or 
Resident, imported from one of the more civilised islands to 
set up the Dutch flag and instil some ideas of civilisation into 
the unadulterated native. The village where the writer made 
her home was, during the whole time of their stay, in perpetual 
terror of attack from neighbouring villages with which they 
were at war, and the trees near were adorned with heads and 
limbs of the enemy. Their newly born infants are swung in 
wicker-work cradles over a fire of dense smoke, alike for warmth 
and shelter from mosquitoes, night and day. The young men 
dye their hair golden with a preparation of cocoa-nut, ash, and 
lime, and bind it with coloured handkerchiefs. The women do all 
the agricultural work as well as the domestic work, including 
bread-making and cloth-weaving. The men spend their time 
in fishing, hunting, and practising warlike sports and war- 
dances. Their burying arrangements are perhaps the most 
singular of their customs. “Those who die in war or by a 
violent death are buried ; those who die at home are placed on 
the detached boulders of coral which dot the coast, or, if a 
chief, on a platform erected on the shore,” with the result that 
the part of the coast so used is sickening. Of course, they are 
superstitious to the last degree; and Mrs. Forbes gives an 
amusing account of a neighbouring native who suspected some 
of the villagers of having stolen his loin-cloth, rowing 
hurriedly to the village, springing out, going straight to the 
village-shed with a red flag, with uplifted hand cursing the 
village for some minutes, and then retiring as hurriedly as he 
had come. But all these interesting islands, at all events on 
the coast, are mere hotbeds of fever, and we do not remember 
to have read anywhere of such sufferings so pluckily borne as 
Mrs. Forbes’s four attacks, when she was all alone in a hut far 
up the country, and her husband away for a whole month 
exploring. This story alone would make this thoroughly 
interesting book worth reading. 


SOME BOOKS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY.* 
Tuer Dismal Science would be well worthy of its nick name if 
it were all composed in the same style as the terribly dull and 
almost necessarily discursive letters from Ricardo to Malthus. 
which have now been given to a long-suffering public. 
But, in truth, the science was never livelier, to judge from 
the vast number of works on it that are poured forth from the 
press year by year and month by month. Nor does it seem 
to show signs of immobility, however much it may be doubted 
whether it shows those signs of progress which are charac- 
teristic of a true science. Some one or other is always to be 





*(1.) Wealth and Progress. By George Gunton. London: Macmillan an 
L 





Co.—-(2.) Industrial Peace. y L. L. F. R. Price. London: Macmillan an 
Co.—(3.) Letters of Ricardo to Malthus. Edited by James Bonar. Oxford 
University Press. (4.) The Silver Pound. By 8S. Dana Horton. London 
Macmillan and Co.—(5.) Inductive Political Economy. By W. L. Sargant. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.—(6.) Political Economy. By J. E. 
Symes. London: Rivingtons.——(7.) Political Economy. By E. C. K. Gonner, 
London: R. Sutton and Co. (8.) Industrial Instruction. By Robert Seid 
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found ready to tear up by the roots propositions hitherto held 
‘to be fundamental in Political Economy, and revert to a new 
edition of first principles. There is no lack of this militant 
spirit in the works before us. Apart from the two text-books 
of Mr. Symes and Mr. Gonner, which seem to be both pro- 
duced rather because teachers in political economy wish to 
have their lectures in print than for any particular novelty in 
thought, style, or treatment, and from Mr. Price’s very useful 
and able book on arbitration as a substitute for strikes, which 
isa contribution rather to our knowledge of facts in economic 
history than of privciples of economic science, all the books 
before us attack one cr other of the fundamental doctrines of 
Political Economy. 

Mr. Dana Horton, in a very elaborate style, and with a 
still more elaborate array of historical research, delivers 
an attack on the gold standard, or “outlawry of silver,” 
as he calls it,and an argument in favour of bimetallism. 
As bimetallism is a question on which every expert accuses 
every other who differs from him of hopeless idiocy or 
interested blindness, we will only say that the history of 
the past and the arguments for the future would be more 
readable and forcible if they were not couched in such an 
intricate style. And further, after reading what is to be 
said on both sides, one cannot help doubting whether either 
the advantages or disadvantages of a monometallic or a 
bimetallic legal tender are quite so great as the advocates on 
either side contend. 

Mr. Sargant, in Inductive Political Economy, gives us in his 
preface a letter from the late Lord Derby in 1871, referring to 
a former work of his, in which he says that Mr. Sargant’s 
essays are “full of original thought and practical good sense: 
rare qualities separately, and very rare indeed in combina- 
tion.” The late Lord Derby was not, perhaps, precisely an 
authority on Political Economy, and we have not read Mr. 
Sargant’s former essays; but the rare combination of qualities 
which Lord Derby found in them seems not to be reproduced in 
this book to any striking extent. The book is a collection of 
gushing exclamations on subjects more or less connected with 
Political Economy. The value of the arguments in it, which 
are intended as an attack chiefly on the principle of laisser 
faire, may be measured by the fact that he thinks Mr. Sargant 
has annihilated Herbert Spencer’s principle (with which we do 
not agree), that free libraries, &c., ought not to be provided 
by local authorities out of forced contributions, by saying 
that “ Mr. Spencer, a recluse, probably knows nothing of the 
working of Free Libraries; he does not enjoy the pleasant 
sight of artisans flocking to read the morning-papers in a 
lofty and well-lighted room: he is perhaps ignorant of the 
fact that in the reference library ...... there are on the 
shelves such works as Dugdale’s Monasticon, various editions 
of Shakespeare, the Acta Sanctorum: if he had known all 
this, he would have seen that these libraries, as they are paid 
for by all classes, so are they for the benefit of all classes.” 

Mr. Gunton’s book is of a very different stamp. With great 
clearness and force of style and thought, he has set himself 
in this, the first of two volumes, to attack two of the most 
long-standing doctrines of Political Economy,—the doctrine 
of the wages fund, and the determination of wages by supply 
and demand. As regards the first, we have more than once 
protested in these columns against the old high-and-dry theory, 
that the wages fund is a fixed and limited proportion of 
existing capital, the product of past labour set aside before- 
hand to assist future production, and of so definite a character 
that the only way to increase the amount received by the 
‘individual labourer is to diminish the number of the individuals 
to receive it. It is true, of course, that the labourers cannot 
be kept alive till the product on which they are engaged is 
finished or sold, except on a portion of the already accumulated 
stocks of food. But, in the first place, what will keep them 
alive, and wages, are very different things ; and even what will 
keep them alive is no fixed and predeterminate quantity, but, 
especially in these days of universal commerce, something that 
varies from day to day and hour to hour, as corn and beef and 
alcohol are drawn from Russia, Australia, North and South 
America, with crops ripening from one day toanother. There is 
no fixed and predetermined quantity of capital set aside. Even 
if the wages fund were, in fact, drawn from only one country, 
it would not be so; but the fund might be and would be 
increased or diminished to the extent of the whole existing 
capital of the country at the option of the employer, as the 





political outlook or the state of the seasons gave a greater » 


less hope of profit from day to day. And even on the 

. ; old 
view, so far from the wages fund being fixed and incapable ft 
increase, the smallest change of taste in the capitalist dunn 
a rise or fall in their standard of living, would at once increase 
or diminish the wages fund. But, as Mr. F. A. Walker th 
eminent American economist, has well shown, the quantity of 
the wages fund is not determined by a fixed quantity of 
past capital devoted to production, but by the indetey 
minate quantity of the product on which the labourer jg 
engaged. Wages, in other words, are not measured by the 
realised past, but by the unrealised future. And Mr. Gunton 
also an American economist, has produced striking proof of 
this by showing that in new countries, where the actually 
accumulated stocks of food or fixed capital are small, the 
labourer works, except for his actual keep, on credit, and jg 
engaged for wages at a rate corresponding not to his portion 
of the existing capital, but to the much larger share which 
his labours are estimated to produce. So far, Mr. Gunton ig 
merely reinforcing Mr. Walker. But he goes a step further. 
Mr. Walker followed his attack on the wages-fund theory by 
saying that wages, being paid out of the product, are deter. 
mined by the product. Mr. Gunton remarks that this is trne 
to some extent as to their upward limit,—they cannot, in the 
long-run, be more than the product. But to say that they are 
determined by the product is to confound wages with profits, 
Mr. Mill and others had already determined the lower limit of 
wages, the amount necessary to enable the labourer to live, 
Mr. Gunton aims at finding what determines the actual 
amount of wages between these two limits. He finds it not 
in supply and demand, the greater or less quantity of 
labour in the market, but in the cost of production, which in 
the case of labour means the standard of living. Wages on 
the whole are, in fact, determined by what it costs to produce 
the labourer. Where the standard is high—as in the case, 
say, of barristers and journalists—the wages are high. Where 
the standard is low—as in the case of Polish Jews in the East 
End, or Hindoos in the East—the wages are low. This, how. 
ever, only removes the question one step further back. What 
determines the standard of living? Mr. Gunton’s answer is, 
—The price and quantity of commodities (material or other. 
wise) consumed, the former determining the nominal cost and 
the latter the real cost of living. Mr. Gunton seems to con- 
sider this a solution of the whole question. But it is an argn. 
ment in a circle. Wages are determined by the standard of 
living. Admit it. But the standard of living is determined 
by the cost and quantity or quality of consumption. But 
that, again, as he in effect admits, depends on wages. For 
the demand—the effective demand, that is—for commodities is 
determined by the purchasing power—that is, again, by wages. 
The only solution is, Solvitur ambulando. The wages of the past 
have determined the standard of living of the past. With the 
natural tendency of people to struggle upwards, each suc- 
ceeding generation wants things a little better than its 
fathers wanted them. The mere effort creates a further 
demand for commodities, which in its turn creates a further 
demand for labour to create them. And in the result, while 
Augustus Cesar had not a shirt to his back nor a pane 
of glass to his bedroom window, all but the dregs of 
modern society—who are not labourers—enjoy them both. 
To elevate the position of the labouring classes, therefore, 
you must raise their standard of living, and, as Mr. Gunton 
endeavours to prove by an elaborate historical review drawn 
from the facts of English industrial history, the best way to 
do this is by gradually shortening the hours of labour, and 
so giving leisure for the acquisition of new tastes and the 
development of new wants. He argues for an eight-hour day, 
and, though we are far from thinking that with the competition 
of European labour working much longer hours, against us, 
this limit could at present be safely adopted, we have no 
doubt that as labourers in different countries raise their 
standard of taste, education, and skill, they will gradually 
shorten their hours of labour till an eight-hours’ day may 
become possible. 


As Mr. Gunton, with able pertinacity, is never tired of 
insisting, in these days it is the masses of producers that are 
also the consumers; and the demands of the masses that 
make good times for the classes. Give them a larger share 
of the products of industry, and more leisure to enjoy it, and 
you will indefinitely increase the demand for commodities and 
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“he employment of labour, and part passu will increase capital 
if not net profits. The doctrine is certainly an inviting one, and 

ell worthy of longer and more serious consideration than we 
pi ‘ve it here. If part of the increased leisure in boyhood 
_-for a prolongation of school-life Mr. Gunton advocates for 
similar reasons—were spent in the industrial instruction ably 
advocated by R. Seidel (who has suffered much at the hands 
of his translator) the product and the wages would certainly 


not be diminished. 


ARGOT AND SLANG.* 

I laying stress on the philological justification of such a work 
as this dictionary, M. Barrére_ takes safe ground, though a 

rusal of its pages makes it evident that he uses the term 
«philological ” in a very vague and unscientific way. Of its 
practical utility to the reader of modern French fiction there 
can be no question. The representatives of that school are 
responsible for having given literary permanence to what 
formerly only enjoyed oral currency; and the logical out- 
come of such a procedure is the collection, in this and 
other similar works, of these labels of what a modern writer 
has called the drains and dustbins of humanity. M. Barrére 
bas not recoiled from this unsavoury task; but, on the 
other hand, he has not abused the opportunity, though 
preferring Hugo’s recommendation, “Quand la chose est, 
dites le mot,” to the Tacitean precept, “Abscondi debent 
flagitia.” He waives the question of the artistic or ethical 
value of naturalistic fiction. It is enough for him that 
it is there, that it is widely read, and that the language used 
by the lowest characters depicted in it is, in his opinion, 
forcible and picturesque, dashed with a grim humour and wit 
of its own. Of the grimness there can be no doubt; the 
quality of humour or wit is harder to detect, though we are 
quite at one with M. Barrére in his strictures on the compara- 
tive fatuity of fashionable slang, both French and English. 
The following definitions of argot show clearly how much 
wider a field the term covers than slang :—“ Argot is 
but a bastard tongue grafted on the mother-stem, and 
though it is no easy matter to coin a word that shall 
remain and take rank among those of any language, yet 
the field of argot, already so extensive, is ever pushing 
back its boundaries, the additions surging in together with 
new ideas, novel fashions, but especially through the necessities 
of that class of people whose primary interest it is to make 
themselves unintelligible to their victims, the public, and their 
enemies, the police.” “ Argot,” again quoting Nodier’s words, 
“is an artificial, unsettled tongue, without a syntax properly 
so-called, of which the only object is to disguise, under con- 
ventional metaphors, ideas which are intended to be conveyed 
to adepts. Consequently its vocabulary must needs change 
whenever it has become familiar to outsiders.” 

Thieves’ lingo, in some respects the most curious and 
interesting of argots, fluctuates like the dialects of savage 
African tribes, which have no literature to give them per- 
manence. New devices are constantly invented to secure 
secrecy. At one time it was back-slang—the employment of 
palindromes, e.g., occabot for “ tobacco,” and sumatopoppy for 
“hippopotamus.” Again, rhyming slang is another favourite 
method of avoiding detection—skyrocket = pocket, Battle of the 
Nile=tile. On this Protean character of thieves’ slang, Victor 
Hugo has some good remarks quoted by M. Barrére :—* Argot 
being the idiom of corruption, is quickly corrupted. Besides, 
as it always seeks secrecy, so soon as it feels itself understood, 
it transforms itself... ... For this reason, argot is subject 
to perpetual transformation—a secret and rapid work which 
ever goes on. It makes more progress in ten years than the 
regular language in ten centuries.” Another striking, but not 
surprising, feature of this same sort of argot is the immense 
profusion of words it contains to denote death, madness, and 
cowardice. Words to express courage and kindliness are 
few and far between. In French, there are no less than 
eighty slang synonyms for intoxication. On the other hand, 
there are more than twice as many English terms for money. 
Balzac’s admiration for the argot of the criminal classes is well 
known: “Each word of the language recalls a brutal image, 
either ingenious or terrible...... Everything is fierce in 
this idiom. ..... The word midnight is rendered by douze 
plombes crossent. Does not this make one shudder ?” 








* Argot and Slang: a New French and English Dictionary of the Cant Words, 


Besides the dictionaries already in existence, notably 
Larchey’s and Vilatte’s, Vidocq’s productions, the novels of 
Balzac, and the memoirs of M. Claude, formerly superin- 
tendent of the detective department in Paris, have sup- 
plied M. Barrére with the materials for his compilation. 
He has also drawn freely from contemporary newspapers. 
But—to quote from his preface—“the most interesting 
sources of information, as being the most original, have 
been workpeople, soldiers, pickpockets, and other malefactors 
having done their ‘time’ or likely to be ‘wanted’ at a short 
notice. ..... In one particular instance I was deprived of 
of my informants in a rather summary manner. Two brothers, 
members of a family which strongly reminded one of E. Sue’s 
Martials, inasmuch as the father had mounted the scaffold, 
the mother was in prison, and other members had met with 
similar accidents, had volunteered to become my collaboratore, 
and were willing to furnish information the more valuable, it 
seemed to me, as coming from such distinguished individuals. 
Unfortunately for the Dictionary, the brothers were appre- 
hended when coming to my rendezvous, and are now, I believe, 
far on their way to the penal settlement of New Caledonia.” 
The list of authorities which stands at the head of M. Barrére’s 
Preface, though ample on the French side, is meagre and ill- 
chosen enough on the English. Only fifteen authors are 
mentioned, and some of the entries are not on the face of them 
easy to justify. Thus we have the Spectator under the head 
of Addison; and under that of Kingsley, Westward Ho! 
Ravenshoe, and Two Years Ago. Apart from the blunder of 
confusing the two brothers, it seems to us that a work 
like Westward Ho! can hardly be regarded as authoritative 
on the subject of the slang of the sixteenth century. In such 
a case only contemporary authorities are of real value. M. 
Barrére attaches but little importance to public school and 
university slang, but inconsistently makes an exception in 
favour of the cant phrases used at the Royal Military 
Academy. The Winchester “notions” certainly deserved 
mention in his introduction, and some university expressions 
are not without their appropriateness and force. An excursus 
on the word “side” might well have been included in these 
preliminary chapters, and the various equivalents for “cad” 
are worth cataloguing. On the subject of English thieves’ 
slang, M. Barrére has laid the writings of the Rev. J. W. 
Horsley largely under contribution. None of the specimens 
of slang which, arranged in chronological order, precede 
the body of the work, are more interesting than The Auto- 
biography of a Thief in thieves’ language, which was taken 
down from the lips of a prisoner in Clerkenwell Prison by Mr. 
Horsley, when chaplain at that establishment, and which M. 
Barrére has rendered into French thieves’ language. In its 
unvarnished candour, this strange record is almost unique. 
Here the moral interest outweighs the philological, as the 
following extract will show :— 

“One day I took the rattler (train) from Broad Street to Acton. 
I did not touch (steal anything) there, but worked my way to 
Shepherd’s Bush; but when I got there I found it so hot, because 
there had been so many tykes poisoned, that there was a reeler 
(detective) at almost every double, and bills posted up about it. 
So I went to the Uxbridge Road Station, and while I was waiting 
for the rattler, I took a religious tract, and on it was written, 
‘What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul?’ SoI thought to myself, ‘What good has the money 
done me what I have had.’ So instead of getting out at Brondes- 
bury, I rode on to Broad Street and paid the difference, and went 
home, and did not go out for about a week.” 


Another classical specimen of thieves’ slang is “The Night 
Before Larry was Stretched,” which M. Barrére commits the 
solecism of inserting under the title of “The Death of 
Socrates,” evidently taking in earnest Prout’s joke of ascribing 
its authorship to Burrowes, the Dean of Cork. He has not 
given, however, the companion piece, “ Luke Caffrey’s Kil- 
mainham Minit” (7.e., minuet), a much more elaborate tour de 
force on the same grisly topic. Some of the footnotes betray 
imperfect appreciation of the meaning of the English cant 
phrases. For example, “On! on!” is, to say the least, a 
very weak rendering of “Fake away!” in Jerry Juniper’s 
chant; while in more than one place M. Barrére is at fault 
in the elucidations appended to “’Arry at a Political Picnic” 
(from Punch), one of that series of poems which reproduce 
the language and sentiments of the vilest town cad with a 
cleverness as great as it is odious. To write in such a style 
with such fluency one must have got to think in ’Arry’s lingo. 





uaint Expressions, Slang Terms, and Flash Phrases used in the High and Low 
ife of Old and New Paris, By A. Barrére. London: Privately printed at the 
Chiswick Press, 





M. Barrére claims to have inserted the English slang 
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equivalent wherever it was possible, but a cursory examina- 
tion of his pages will show that in not a few cases he has 
failed to give even the legitimate rendering. For example, he 
does not seem to be aware of the existence of the term “ black- 
mail,” but paraphrases chantage as follows :—* Extorting 
money by threats of disclosures concerning a guilty action 
real or supposed—‘jobbery.’” Jobbery is a very different 
thing from black-mailing, though it may be true that chantage 
is used in that sense. 

Again, M. Barrére has omitted to give “to slate” as the 
equivalent of éreinter, or Pecksniff for bénissewr, which it 
exactly expresses. Those who are interested in the career of 
General Boulanger will be struck by the curious slang signifi- 
cations which attach to his name. Derivations are not M. 
Barrére’s strong point, or we might have expected him to notice 
the resemblance in sound as well as sense which prevails 
between the French gosse and the Irish gossoon. He gives the 
word groller—to growl or grumble—without a word of remark 
on the German grollen. Of English slang other than that of 
*Arry and the criminal classes, M. Barrére has a very rudi- 
mentary knowledge. Extremes meet, no doubt ; and the catch- 
words of the music-halls become incorporated in the vocabulary 
of the gilded youth. But between the blatant vulgarity of the 
counter-jumper and the imbecile exaggerations of fopland, there 
isa great deal of hearty, inoffensive, expressive slang talked by 
young men who are neither cads nor gommeux, and which is 
at least as characteristic of the race and as intrinsically 
interesting as the cant of the gutter or the variety stage. 
That M. Barrére should not have done justice to this depart- 
ment of slang is not to be wondered at; for there are obvious 
reasons why a Frenchman should find it hard to appreciate 
forms of language which have grown out of our system of 
education. With these allowances, he has performed his work 
with great patience and industry, and with an accuracy, if we 
may say so without offence, surprising in one of a race who, 
as a rule, do not take the trouble to be correct in their dealings 
with any foreign tongue. 





MRS. CRAIK’S POEMS.* 
THOSE who have the power of expressing themselves easily 
and melodiously in verse, who have, moreover, a quick eye and 
a ready heart and sympathy for the thousand little incidents 
which go to make up our daily life, must possess in themselves 
a fund of pleasure and interest which their more inarticulate 
fellow-creatures would find it difficult to realise. To one 
possessed of this faculty, and unencumbered with too nice a 
sense of the proportion of things, there seems absolutely no 
limit to the material for his facile pen. The wide range of 
natural objects, the stored-up records of the world’s heroism, 
the treasures of art, and the simple details of homely life and 
affection, all serve in turn to feed the gently flowing current 
of his song; and while nothing seems too trivial, nothing, on 
the other hand, seems too high or too awful to be cast into 
the mould of some graceful or fantastic rhythm. It is 
with the recently published volume of poems by the late 
Mrs. Craik open before us, and with the sound of her easy 
rhyme and rippling metre in our ears, now spritely and gay, 
now tinged with a tender melancholy and pathos, and not 
wholly without touches of humour, that we are led to observe 
upon the solace which such a power of universal expression 
must have given its author. Asa well-known and much and 
deservedly beloved writer of prose fiction, Mrs. Craik has been 
very long familiar to us, and many who are well acquainted 
with her delicate and appreciative descriptions of natural 
beauties, her sympathetic delineations of character, and her 
overflowing,—shall we not also say superabundant ?—senti- 
ment, will have felt sure that her life could not have passed 
without leaving some poetical record of her thought and im- 
pressions. The present volume is a republication, with some 
additions, of a collection published in 1880, which Mrs. Craik 

speaks of in her dedication as :— 

“ This under-voice, for twenty years 

Still running on, a brook unheard,” 
and which, we presume, has been the verse accompaniment, 
unpublished until then, to her published novels through the 
greater part of herlife. Beyond one or two ballads and legends 
of no great length, the poems are all short, each seeming to have 
been written as the occasion presented itself, without effort 





* Poems. By the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman,’? London: Macmillan 
and Co. 1888. 
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and without any need of prolonged strain of concenty: é 
There is little apparent order in the volume. About half.weor 
through, we come across a group of five little Irish songs leh, 
and graceful, and seeming to invite the music for which * a 
were evidently written. The sonnets, not many, are g y 
in sequence. Two on Dante and Beatrice, and two tin 
mediately following these, under the heading “A Question,” 
are not without dignity and beauty; but as a rule, Mrs 
Craik’s style seems to us too diffuse and too thin to lend iteelf 
adequately to the concentrated fullness of the sonnet, Perha 
that called “ David’s Child,” which we like on the whole ia 
may be given in illustration :— y 

“In face of a great sorrow like to death 

How do we wrestle night and day with tears ; 

How do we fast and pray; how small appears 

The outside world, while, hanging on some breath 

Of fragile hope, the chamber where we lie 

Includes all space.—But if, sudden at last, 

The blow falls; or by incredulity 

Fond led, we—never having one thought cast 

Towards years where ‘ the child’ was not—see it die 

And with it all our future, all our past,— ; 

We just look round us with a dull surprise : 

For lesser pangs we had filled earth with cries 

Of wild and angry grief that would be heard :— 

But when the heart is broken—not a word.” 

By far the greater part of the book consists of short pieces 
upon almost every conceivable subject, and sometimes it is 
hard to discover whether there is really a subject at all. They 
are written in many different forms of rhyme and metre, but 
neither this variety of style nor the wide range and scope of 
subject can prevent a creeping sense of sameness from numbing 
our minds after a somewhat prolonged perusal. The often 
recurring moral or human application, brought in almost in. 
variably at the close or somewhere in the charming little 
descriptive poems, becomes at last a little wearisome. We fee] 
sure that the greater part of the pleasure gained by these 
natural beauties described would have been lost for Mrs. Craik 
without the application to human life; but we cannot help 
wishing—since by their publication we are given a right to 
share in the pleasure of her poems—that we might have been 
left to find out the moral for ourselves, not to speak of occa- 
sionally wholly dispensing with it. At the risk of having our 
thus freely given opinion called captious and hypercritical, 
we extract one among the many of these little poems, that our 
readers may judge for themselves; and we call the attention 
of those who can refer to the volume to several perhaps 
equal or surpassing it in grace and beauty,—“The Path 
through the Corn,” “ At St. Andrews,” “ The Golden Island,” 
“ Autumn Psalm,” “ Indian Summer.” 

“Tue NIGHT BEFORE THE Mow1na. 

All shimmering in the morning shine 
And diamonded with dew, 

And quivering in the scented wind 
That thrills its green heart through,— 

The little field, the smiling field, 
With all its flowers a-blowing, 

How happy looks the golden field 
The day before the mowing! 

Outspread ’neath the departing light, 
Twilight, still void of stars, 

Save where, low westering, Venus hides 
From the red eye of Mars ; 

How quiet lies the silent field 
With all its beauties glowing ; 

Just stirring,—like a child asleep,— 
The night before the mowing. 

Sharp steel, inevitable hand, 
Cut keen, cut kind! Our field 

We know full well must be laid low 
Before its wealth it yield: 

Labour and mirth and plenty blest 
Its blameless death bestowing : 

And yet we weep, and yet we weep, 
The night before the mowing.” 

Wefeel we are doing Mrs. Craik’s volume of verse but scant 
justice by thus hastily passing through it and selecting for 
illustration two or three among the many charming and often 
thoughtful poems it contains. The tender outpourings of a 
refined and loving nature, the simple record of sights and 
incidents which have touched a heart peculiarly sensitive to 
the significance of often seemingly trivial circumstances, 
would find their more fitting recognition from those who, 
taking the book as an intimate companion, would dip into it 
from time to time for relaxation and pleasure. There are 
many, we are sure, of the tongue-tied to whom the refined and 
delicate delights of authorship are denied, who would thus 
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share in great measure in the solace and pleasure 


to : s is 
pe must have been Mrs. Craik’s in writing. Those who, 
oie tasted of the best, fail to find pleasure in poetry of a 


jess lofty kind, and those to whom reading must necessarily 
convey excitement and novelty, must not expect to be satisfied 
by Mrs. Craik’s poems, nor yet by her novels. For the 
numerous little songs written to music we have nothing but 

mise. Many are well known, and all seem light, graceful, 
and melodious. Here and there we come across poems more 
ambitious in their subject; but these are disappointing. Mrs. 
Craik does not possess the power of moving us very deeply by 
her tragic pictures or by her reflections on the darker phases 
of human passions. They abound in sentiment, but have too 
little force and substance. 

Asan example of simple beauty of thought and language 
far surpassing the more elaborate and, to our minds, some- 
times overstrained poems, we quote in conclusion the two little 
verses called “Now, and Afterwards,” which seem to have 
been suggested by the Russian proverb,—“Two hands upon 
the breast, and labour is past hao 


“Two hands upon the breast, 
And work is done; 
Two pale feet crossed in rest— 
The race is won ; 
Two eyes with coin-weights shut, 
And all tears cease ; 
Two lips where love is mute, 
Anger at peace ;— 
So pray we oftentimes, mourning our lot : 
God in His kindness answereth not. 


Two hands to work addrest 
Aye for His praise ; 
Two feet that never rest 
Walking His ways; 
Two eyes that look above 
Through all their tears ; 
Two lips still breathing love, 
Not wrath, nor fears ;— 
So pray we afterwards, low on our knees ; 
Pardon those erring prayers! Father, hear these 


1? 
. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—@——. 

Fancy-Fair Religion. By the Rev. J. Priestley Foster, M.A. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—Mr. Foster denounces in emphatic 
and pointed language a practice which no one, we presume, 
ventures seriously to defend, but which many are weakly ready to 
follow. The bazaar for religious and charitable objects is simply 
a scandal, It is economically extravagant. People spend a 
sovereign in the materials for some worthless article which is sold 
for half the cost price. The labour is utterly lost—that, perhaps, 





without some more finish than the translator has been able to 
give to his efforts. Yet here, too, the subject interests. Twenty- 
five Russian poets are represented here by specimens. Pushkin 
and Tolstoi are the only names among them which will be well 
known to the general reader. But much of their work has a 
strong flavour of the soil, and this makes itself felt in spite of 
all disadvantages. The public should be obliged to Mr. Wilson 
for his volume; one can only wish that his rare accomplishment 
of the knowledge of the Russian language had been supplemented 
by a little more facility of versification. 

Lights and Shadows of Melbourne Life, by John Freeman (Sampson 
Low and Co.), is a dull collection of newspaper articles on all sorts 
of life, chiefly of the poorest, in Melbourne. There is very little 
local colour, and almost all the articles might equally apply to 
London or any large city. 


We have received the first volume of The Bankside Shakespeare. 
Edited by Appleton Morgan. (Shakespeare Society of New York.) 
—This volume contains The Merry Wives of Windsor. The growth 
of the play is carefully discussed, and much attention has been 
paid to the text. The two forms of the comedy are given on 
opposite pages. One cannot help thinking that the fun of the 
thing is apt to evaporate in the midst of this laborious analysis. 

Two books on Art may be mentioned together :—A Handbook of 
the Italian Schools in the Dresden Gallery. By “C.J. Ff.” (W.H 
Allen and Co.)—The pictures are between six and seven hundred 
in number, and are discussed in the alphabetical order of the 
artists’ names. —— The Italian Masters, with Special Reference to the 
Italian Pictures in the National Gallery. By Henry Attwell. (Sampson 
Low and Co.) 

Philip’s Handy-Volume Atlas (George Philip and Son) is a very 
useful publication, and of shape and size that quite justify its 
name. The “ Australasia,” for instance, contains sixteen plates, 
measuring about 6in. by Sin., clearly printed. Each plate is 
accompanied by a page of statistical information. The book, 
bound in cloth, weighs about four ounces. Another is “ British 
America.” 

The Book of the Greyling. By T. E. Prilt. (Goodall and 
Suddick, Leeds.)—This is a handsome volume, adorned with some 
remarkably good illustrations. The author evidently knows all 
about the greyling, how he lives, and how he is to be caught, and 
he pictures the animal, and the lines and contrivances by which 
he is circumvented, with much skill. 

Many readers will be glad to have some of the fine thoughts so 
frequently to be found in Canon Westcott’s writings, brought con- 
veniently together in a volume. Such a volume they will find in 
Thoughts on Revelation and Life: being Selections from the Writings 
of Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D. Arranged and edited by Stephen 
Phillips. (Macmillan.) 

Bourne’s Handy Assurance Manual (Bourne, Liverpool and 
London), contains in a smaller form the information given in the 


matters but little—and half the expenditure. But there are | « Handy Assurance Directory,” a publication on the utility of 


many so inordinately selfish that this seems the only way to 
approach them, for what they spend in this way is really spent 
on themselves. But the economical evil is not the worst. 
There are concomitant evils that concern religion and morality. 
Mr. Foster has collected a number of details about the pro- 
ceedings at these bazaars. Some of them are nothing less than 
revolting. At a bazaar held to raise funds for Trinity Church, 
in the town of B » a place not difficult to recognise when 
we are told that it is “one of the wealthiest of England’s 
wealthy health-resorts,’ a café chantant was one of the attrac- 
tions. “Half-a-crown a programme will earn a smile; half-a- 
sovereign a wreath of smiles; and any member of the public, on 
payment of five shillings, can shake hands with a performer.” 
This is really something like—well, we would rather not finish the 
sentence. It is consoling to find that those who descend to such 
arts are sometimes rebuked. 
of tea, charged sixpence in the price-list. 'The waitress sipped it, 
and said, when he tendered the money, “ Now it is half-a-guinea.” 
He paid the money, and asked for a clean cup! She blushed, let 
us hope with shame as much as anger. This is a formidable 
indictment against what the writer calls “ Fancy-Fair Religion.” 

We may mention together two volumes of translated verse,— 
Dramatic Works of Victor Hugo, translated by Frederick L. Slous 
and Mrs. Newton Crossland (Bell and Sons), and Russian Lyrics in 
English Verse, by the Rev. C. T. Wilson, M.A. (Triibner and Co.) 
Both are interesting from their subject, and both, we think, are 
wanting in form. This defect is a more serious drawback for the 
Second than the first. The intense dramatic interest of Victor 
Hugo’s dramas carries the reader on without giving him much 
time to criticise the language. The translators, too, though they 
have no great command of verse, have a power of easy and 
idiomatic expression. The occasional verse, on the other hand, 
which Mr, Wilson brings before us, can hardly be appreciated 





A young gentleman ordered a cup | 





which we expressed a strong opinion last year. 

Robert : Notes from the Diary of a City Waiter (Bradbury, Agnew, 
and Co.), is a republication of some amusing papers which have 
already appeared in the pages of Punch. 

The Teacher’s Companion to Macmillan’s Progressive French Course, 
by E. Eugéne Fasnacht (Macmillan), gives help which should 
surely be superfluous to any teacher of the French language. But 
those who are working on their own account may find it useful. 

Guide to Norway. By C. Jurgenson. (Walter Scott.)—The 
edition published in 1884 has been enlarged, and illustrations and 
time-tables have been added to it. It has maps of the Sogne and 
Hardanger Fjords, Dovre Fjeld, Romsdalen, Gudbrandsdal, ce. ; 
all the finest examples of Norwegian scenery; and every possible 
information as to steamers, food-charges, routes and regulations, 
of which the tourist should possess himself. The illustrations, 
presumably from photographs, are good, and the whole is printed 
on good paper, and is altogether a complete and handy guide, 
which should satisfy any tourist of ordinary capabilities who can 
afford the trifle of 3s. 6d. 

Applications of Dynamics to Physics and Chemistry. By J. J. 
Thomson, Cavendish Professor of Experimental Physics, Cam- 
bridge. (Macmillan and Co.)—The object of this treatise is to 
explain the relation of phenomena, and to develop dynamical prin- 
ciples for application to phenomena necessarily co-existent, and 
therefore correlated. Hence the physics of chemistry, so fast 
being reduced to a basis of mathematics, and electricity, 
magnetism, and thermo-electricity are tested by dynamical prin- 
ciples in default of “ trustworthy theories.” Professor Thomson’s 
treatise is chiefly the substance of lectures, and is a valuable 
addition to dynamical literature. 

A Practical Treatise on Bridge-Construction. By T. Claxton 
Fidler, M.Inst.C.E. (Charles Griffin and Co.)—A theoretical and 
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practical exposition of the science of bridge-building, numerously 
illustrated by diagrams, and containing special discussions on the 
connection of experimental data, and the working strength of 
iron and steel, and wind-pressure, points which have become of 
greater importance than ever, now that such gigantic constructions 
have been undertaken. 

L’ Ecole des Femmes. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, &c., by 
G. Saintsbury, M.A. (Cambridge University Press.)—It is super- 
fluous to praise a book which gives us a comedy of Moliére, edited 
by so good a French scholar as Mr. Saintsbury. We may briefly 
say, however, that the notes are all that could be desired.——Le 
Philosophe sans le Savoir. By Michel-Jean Sédaine. Edited, with 
Introduction, &c., by the Rev. Herbert A. Bull,M.A. (Cambridge 
University Press.)—Mr. Bull, who made his mark at Wellington 
as a first-rate teacher of French, and has done no little towards 
bringing about the revolution which has substituted in so many 
cases English teachers for French, edits here a charming little 
comedy. Nothing could be more fresh and simple; no characters 
could be more perfectly natural.—Florian’s Fables. Selected 
and edited for the use of schools, by the Rev. Charles Yeld, M.A. 
(Macmillan.)—This is a child’s school-book, and for children 
between ten and twelve it would not be easy to find anything 
better. Notes are added, and a vocabulary ; and in order to make 
the whole more generally useful, there are exercises appended. 
Some very good illustrations are decidedly a novelty. Histoire 
de Charles XII. Par Voltaire. Edited by R. H. M. Elwes. 
(Rivingtons.)—One is glad to see that the acquaintances of 
one’s youth—it would scarcely be veracious to say “favourites” — 
are not wholly displaced by modern rivals. After all, it would be 
difficult to find a stranger story than that of “ Swedish Charles,” 
or to have it more effectively told than it is by Voltaire. Mr. 
Elwes has added some excellent notes, to which he has made the 
useful addition of a “map to illustrate the wars.” We are glad 
to see that he has quoted Johnson’s splendid lines. Every boy or 
girl who reads the book ought to be made to learn them by heart. 
L’Enfance de George Sand, by Eugéne Joel (Rivingtons) is a 
reading-book especially adapted for English girls. We are much 
obliged to M. Joel for presenting it in this useful form; but surely 
he is under a strange delusion when he writes :—“It may be 
premised that the name of our great writer has not hitherto met 
the eyes of any boy or girl studying the French language.” As 
Dido said to Tlioneus :— 


Non obtunsa aieo gestamus pectora Poni, 
Nec tam aversus equos Tyria Sol iungit ab urbe. 


— Scenes from French Plays (Rivingtons) is a series intended 
to be conducted on the same lines as Mr. A. Sidgwick’s very 
useful “Scenes from Greek Plays.” We have the first volume 
in Corneille’s ‘Le Cid.’ Edited by Eugéne Pellissier. The great 
dramatist was never happier than in the effort.——At a very 
great distance from this classic, but highly useful in its way, 
is Eugénie Grandet. Edited with Preface, Biographical Sketch, &c., 
by George Petilleau, B.A. The special utility of Balzac is the 
completeness with which he exemplifies the French vernacular of 
the present day. There is no French author who presents a 
vocabulary so rich and so complete as does Balzac.—-Thierry’s 
Récits des Temps Mérovingiens. Edited by Gustave R. Masson and 
Arthur R. Ropes, M.A. (Cambridge University Press.)—This 
treats of perhaps the most repulsive period of French history; 
but the importance is too great to allow us to neglect it, forming 
as it does the transition between two definite political systems. 
The combination of a French and an English scholar in pro- 
ducing this work promises well, and the result is all that could be 
wished. We would specially praise the notes and the geographical 
index.——English children ought not to be without some know- 
ledge of the sweetest novels ever written for their kind. 
Accordingly, we may recommend to young readers Episodes from 
Sans Famille, by W. C. Russell, M.A.—We can speak in high 
terms of the New French Grammar (Syntax) (Rivingtons), as also 
of Wellington College French Exercises (Longer Syntax), by A. J. 
Calais, B.L. (D. Nutt.)——Finally, we may recommend Bossut’s 
French Phrase-Book (Whittaker and Co.), a “new and revised 
edition.” 








SCHOOL-BOOKS., 

The Laws of Every-Day Life. By H. O. Arnold-Forster. (Cassell 
and Co.)—The preface describes this little work as “a first intro- 
duction to the study of elementary political science.” It is 
intended for use in the upper standards of elementary schools, 
and we hope it will not be limited to these. As the acquirement of 
knowledge is an important part of education, we might reasonably 
expect that this branch of the art would include instruction 
in some of the fundamental principles of political and economic 
science. And yet, out of the thousands who are yearly turned 
out of the middle-class schools in this country with their scholastic 
education completed, how few have the smallest elementary know- 


ledge of the great industrial laws which underlie the whol 
fabric of commerce! Possibly this deficiency has been dus ad 
great measure to the want of a proper text-book, and a pre 
to use it. The movement on behalf of technical and comme ~ 
education has supplied the latter, and the deficiency of the forme: 
is now removed by the publication of this treatise. Mr, Arnold. 
Forster, in words of studied simplicity and clearness, and by th 
judicious use of interesting and easily grasped examples — 
succeeded in making readily intelligible the scope and action of 
the most important laws of political economy. The chapters on 
the laws of supply and demand, prices, work and wages, the 
relation of capital and labour, co-operation, trade-unions, and 
strikes are sound expositions, which not only lay a solid foundation 
for the study of more advanced treatises, but will exercise with no 
little profit the mental powers of schoolboys. We heartily commend 
the book to schoolmasters of every grade. 

Education in the Home, the Kindergarten, and the Primary School, 
By Elizabeth P. Peabody. With an Introduction by E. Adelaide 
Manning. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—The greater part of 
the book consists of lectures delivered to the students of some 
Normal Colleges in America. The authoress’s love of children 
her intelligent observation of their early characteristics, nih 
sympathetic tact in their moral training, and her intimate anq 
appreciative acquaintance with the methods and teaching of 
Frebel, entitle her to speak with authority on the subject-matter 
of the title-page. We are sorry to have to add that these lectures 
are so interlarded with fantastic psychology, philosophical extra- 
vagances, fanciful interpretations of Biblical passages, and unsound 
theology, that their real value is in much danger of being over- 
looked, and that the reader will probably be exasperated without 
being benefited. Miss Peabody has so much to say on the early 
training of children which is worth remembering, that it is a matter 
of regret that she has not chosen to lay down the principles and 
canons of her art, with the suggestions and records of her own 
experience, in some simpler form. The best parts of the book are 
the two lectures on a psychological observation, the history of a 
practical demonstration of the method. 

The Catechism of the Church of England. Commented on and 
illustrated from Holy Scripture and the Book of Common Prayer, 
with Appendices. By C.S.Grueber. (Parker and Co.)—This is 
a catechism on the Catechism, written from the High Anglican 
point of view. It is almost impossible to say anything new on this 
well-worn subject, and we are inclined to think that some portions 
of the book have been strongly influenced by Prebendary Sadler’s 
well-known work. The commentary and Scripture proofs on the 
Creed are meagre and inadequate ; there are no passages on the 
doctrine of the Trinity, the Incarnation, or the existence of the 
Three Persons, although seven pages are devoted to the article, 
“The Holy Catholic Church.” The same criticism applies to the 
Ten Commandments; in this case, however, the commentary is 
better. On the other hand, the treatment of the Sacraments is 
adequate, and the via media has been well preserved. ‘The appen- 
dices treat of ‘ Confirmation,” “ Absolution,” “ Ministry,” and 
“Holy Scripture.” The clergy will find this a useful help in their 
confirmation classes. 

Notes on the Church Catechism. By the Rev. A. Towsey, M.A 
(Relfe Brothers.) —There is some merit in the arrangement of the 
notes as aids to memory and leading to clearness of thought, 
although there is nothing strikingly original about any of the 
notes themselves. The first part of the book is the fullest and 
best. The Sacraments receive only eight pages out of fifty-seven. 
The notes here are certainly not abreast of modern Church teach- 
ing on this subject. It is curious that, if the Church of England 
only recognises two sacraments, the Homily on Perjury, which is 
appointed to be read in churches, in speaking of holy matrimony, 
calls it “the sacrament which knitteth man and wife in perpetual 
love.” 

Bible Lessons on Joshua and Judges, by the Rev. I. Gurney 
Hoare, M.A. (Nisbet and Co.), are really a series of embryo 
sermons of considerable ingenuity and some freshness on the his- 
torical facts of the two books mentioned on the title-page. Their 
purpose is didactic and dogmatic, and does not at all aim at 
treating the two books as portions of historical narrative, out of 
which arise certain interesting questions on the polity, national 
growth, and development of Israel, or matters of exegesis and use 
of the critical faculty. Bible lessons, in the pedagogic sense of 
the term, they are not. Doubtless Sunday-school teachers and 
lay mission-preachers will find them useful, and there is an old- 
divinity flavour about them that will prove acceptable to some 
palates. 

A Manual of Church History. Vol. II. By the Rev. A. C. 
Jennings, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton), contains a large amount 
of information condensed into the shortest possible space. A his- 





tory in the strict sense of the term it is not; there is no attempt 
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perspective, and many parts of it read like astudent’s 
note-book, a peculiarity which is emphasised by the curious use of 
the present tense. We believe it will be useful as a summary to 
those who are preparing for examination in this subject. 

The Talisman. By Sir Walter Scott. Abridged for use in 
schools. (Bell and Sons.)—We wonder whether Sir Walter ever 
supposed that the lines of Horace,— 


“ Hoc quoque te manet, ut pneros elementa docentem 
Occupet extremis in vicis kalba senevtus,’’ 


would be as partly true in his own case as in the author’s of the 
lines. The novel has been abridged; but we have an interesting 
continuous story in the words of Scott, so that he must be the 
yeriest dullard who can go through these reading lessons without 
interest. There is a list of words needing explauation at the end 
of the book.——Another volume of the same series is The Life of 
Columbus, a well-written and interesting account of the chief events 
in the lives of the great Spanish discoverers of the sixteenth 


century. 

Scott’s Poems : Rokeby. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary 
by R. W. Taylor, M.A. (Rivingtons.)—The editor has divided the 
work into three parts, each consisting of two cantos, with the 
object that each may be obtained separately. This has necessitated 
the placing of a glossary after each canto, instead of at the end 
of the book. The notes are copious, explaining both the historical 
and geographical allusions, as well as interpreting difficulties in 
the text, and are intended to make the poem understood by 
fairly young students. The glossary is an admirable compilation, 
and much enhances the value of the work. The derivations and 
cognate words have been drawn from the best sources, and are 
reliable. 

Social History of England. By Louise Creighton. (Rivingtons.) 
This valuable addition to our school histories forms one of the 
series ‘The Highways of History,” and supplies a want which 
must have been often felt by teachers of history; the subject- 
matter differs materially from the chapters usually appended to 
the periods in our ordinary text-books, which give a summary of 
social progress at the various epochs. The amount of information 
contained in this little work, and conveyed in simple and pleasing 
language, could only be otherwise obtained by the study of such 
treatises as the works of Stubbs, Digby, Green, and other writers 
of constitutional, legal, and industrial history. It includes in its 
purview the condition of the inhabitants of England from the 
very earliest times to the end of the first half of the present 
century, and treats of the changes undergone in the tenure of land 
and the habits and customs of the people; of the changing 
relations between the various sections of society; of the rise of 
commerce and manufactures; and of the progress of law and 
order, education, and individual liberty. The first three chapters 
are an admirably condensed and reliable summary of a most 
thorny period of history. The book deserves a cordial reception 
at the hands of schoolmasters. 


at historical 


Books Recervep.—Introduction to the Study of Logic. By 
Laurence Johnston. (Longmans and Co.) Psychology of the 
Motive Powers, Emotion, Conscience, Will, by James M‘Corb, D.D. 
(Macmillan and Co.); and from the same author and publisher, 
Realistic Philosophy Defended in a Philosophic Series.——A Treatise 
on the Principle of Sufficient Reason. By Mrs. P. F. Fitzgerald. 
(Thomas Laurie.)——The Introduction to Hegel’s Philosophy of Fine 
Art. Translated from the German, with Notes and Prefatory 
Essay, by Bernard Bosanquet, M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co.) ——Archeologic and Historic Fragments. By George B. Wright, 
F.S.A.—* Sir Antony Browne and his Descendants,” “Sir Philip 
Sidney,” “ Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, and his First Duchess, 
and their Connection with the Abbey of St. Albans,” are among 
the subjects which Mr. Wright discusses. The third is particu- 
larly interesting, for the “good” Duke Humphrey and John 
Bostock, commonly known as Abbot Whethamsted of St. Albans, 
were both notable persons. In the paper concerning the 
“Involuntary Visit of Philip of Austria and Juana of Spain to 
Weymouth,” both Henry and Philip are rehabilitated as regards 
what is commonly considered a somewhat “shady” transaction. 
—-Ancient Facts and Fictions Concerning Churches and Tithes, by 
the Earl of Selborne (Macmillan), has been generally recognised, 
even by those who do not accept the author’s views, as an able 
contribution to the controversy.——The History of Canada, by 
William Kingsford (Triibner and Co.), carries on the narrative as 
faras the year 1682. An Kzplanatory Digest of Professor Fawcett’s 
“Manual of Political Economy.” By Cyril Waters, B.A. (Macmillan.) 
——The Heart of Merry England. By the Rev. James Stone, 
D.D. (Porter and Coates, Philadelphia ; Crosby Lockwood and 
Co., London.)—Dr. Stone, himself an Englishman, revisits, after a 
residence abroad of fourteen years, his native country, or rather, 
that part of it which may be described as the Southern Midlands, 








with an excursion to Canterbury. Water Engineering : a Practical 
Treatise on the Measurement, Storage, Conveyance, and Utilisation of 
Water for the Supply of Towns, for Mill-Power, and for other Pur- 
poses. By Charles Slagg. (Crosby Lockwood and Co.) ——Musical 
Art and Study, by Henry C. Banister (George Bell and Sons), a 
reprint of three “ Papers for Musicians” which have appeared in 
the ‘‘ Year-Book of the College of Organists.” Liberty and 
Liberalism, by Bruce Smith (Longmans), is “a protest against the 
growing tendency towards undue interference by the State with 
Individual Liberty, Private Enterprise, and the Rights of Pro- 














perty.” Detached Thoughts. By Joseph Sykes. (J. G. Bishop, 
Brighton.) Memory. By David Kay. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.) Byron Restudied in his Dramas. By William Gerard. 





(F. V. White.)——Jean Poul F. Richter’s Levana; or, the Doctrine 
of Education. By Simon Wood, B.Sc. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.) Civilisation and Progress. By John Beattie Crozier. 
(Longmans.)—This is a new edition. Cross-Country Reminis- 
cences. By Fox Russell. (Remington.)——The Story of Creation : 
a Plain Account of Evolution. By Edward Clodd. (Long- 
mans.) St. Peter, Bishop of Rome; or, the Roman Episcopate 
of the Prince of the Apostles, by the Rev. T. Livius (Burns 
and Oates), is an elaborate treatise, stating the arguments 
on the Roman side.——The Infe of Blessed John Fisher. By the 
Rev. T. C. Bridgett. (Burns and Oates.)—One of the most 
amiable and blameless of men has found a worthy biographer in 
Mr. Bridgett, who tells an interesting story of how he wanted to 
devote himself to this subject. We have a different opinion from 
the author about what he calls the “violence and malice of the 
Reformers ” (surely Luther should be compared not with Fisher, 
but with such men as Leo X. and Julius II.); but we recognise 
the merit and interest of this biography.——Biblical Commentary 
on the Psalms. By Franz Delitzsch, D.D. Translated from the 
latest edition by the Rev. David Eaton, M.A. Vol. II. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)\——The Biblical Illustrator. By the 
Rev. Joseph S, Exell, M.A. “St. Mark.” (Nisbet.)—Another 
of the volumes which seem intended to supersede reading on 
the part of ministers. The contents of the volumes are thus 
described in the sub-title :—“ Aneedotes, Similes, Emblems, Ilus- 
trations, Expository, Scientific, Geographical, Historical, and 
Homiletic, gathered from a wide range of Home and Foreign 
Literature on the Verses of the Bible.” Here are more than 
seven hundred full-sized and closely printed octavo pages on the 
short Gospel of St. Mark. We should have thought that the 
object had been already attained in a work in which the editor, if 
we remember aright, has hadashire. But there seems to be no end 
to the demand for books of this kind. It is a state of things that 
has a good side as well as a bad. It is clear that congregations 
are demanding more of preachers than an average reading can 
supply. Hence we have this ready-c»oked food, so to speak, sold in 
canisters. The Serpent of Eden, by J. P. Val d’Erema, D.D. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.), is a “philological and critical 
essay on the text of Genesis iii., and its various interpretations.” 
The Gospel in Nature: Scripture Truths Illustrated by Facts in 
Nature, by Henry C. McCook, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton), comes 
commended to us by a preface from the pen of an expert in one 
branch of natural history, Mr. W. Carruthers, President of the 
Linnean Society, as well as by what the author has already 
written.— Natural Laws and Gospel Teachings. By Herbert W:- 
Morris, D.D. (Religious Tract Society.) The Science and Art of 
Religion. By S. B. G. McKinney, M.A. (Kegal Paul, Trench, and 
Co.) ——The Practical Value of Christianity. (Triibner and Co.)— 
This volume contains two essays, one of them written from the 
orthodox, the other from the sceptical point of view, on the thesis,— 
« Assuming the tenets of Christianity to be disproved, what would 
be the social and moral effects of the discontinuance of its teachings 
and the abolition of its institutions?” The authors are the Rev. 
J. Broadhurst Nichols and C. W. Dymond. These two essays 
obtained the two prizes offered, out of fifty-five competitors, the 
adjudicators being Dr. Clair J. Green and the Rev. Septimus 
Hansard, M.A. The Immorality of Idolatry : Section I. The Meta- 
physics of Christianity. (W. Ridgway.) The Religious Senti- 
ments of the Human Mind. By Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. 
(Longmans.) One Body: the Story of the Church of England, by 
the Rev. J. R. Turncock, M.A. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.), 
a reproduction of lectures delivered in the cause, we presume, of 
Church defence.——The Voice of the Year, by A. S. Lamb (Nisbet 
and Co.), an appeal to Protestant effort against what the author 
conceives to be the growing danger of Romanist advance.——The 
Love of the Father, by W. Hay M. H. Aitken, M.A. (J. F. Shaw), 
a volume of “ mission ” sermons by a famous revivalist preacher. 
Stray Links: Fifty Short Studies for Sermons and Meditations. 
By Edwin P. Barron, M.A. (Skeffington.) Bishop Patteson. By 
Jesse Page. (S. W. Partridge.)-—— What is the Bible? By Frofessor 
Ladd. (C. Scribner’s Sons, New York; Dickenson, London.) —— 
The Lord’s Prayer for Young People. By the Rev. Alfred Hood. 
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(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)——Alive unto God: a Series of 
Sermons for Lent and Eastertide. Edited by the Rev. T. B. Dover. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) ——The Dawn of the Modern Mission. 
By the Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson. (Macniven and Wallace, 
Edinburgh.) —A Manual for Confirmation Classes. By the Rev. W. 
French Shaw. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) Papers on Preaching. 
By the Right Rev. Bishop Baldwin, and others. (J. Nisbet.) —— 
Christian Solidarity. By Henry Stanley Newman. (Partridge and 
Co.) The sixty-third and concluding volume of “ Morley’s 
Universal Library” (Routledge and Son) is entitled A Mis- 
cellany. It contains the “ Philobiblon,” the “ Basilikon Doron” 
of James I., “Monks and Giants,’ by Hookham Frere, “ The 
Cypress Crown,” by De la Motte Fouqué, and Crabbe’s poem, 
“The Library.” At the same time, we have notice of another issue 
of English classics, under the same editorship, which is to bear the 
title of “The Carisbrook Library.” Also, we may mention 
a new volume in “The Camelot Series,” The Autobiography of 
Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, edited, with Introduction, by 
W. H. Dircks (Walter Scott.)——Smithsonian Report, 1885, Part 
II. (Government Printing Office, Washington.) The Literature 
of Egypt and the Soudan, from the Earliest Times to 1885, inclusive. 
Vol. Il., M—Z. By H.H. Prince Ibrahim-Hilmy. (Triibner 
and Co.) 

New Eprrions.—Caledonia. By George Chalmers, F.R.S., F.S.A. 
Vol. III. (Alex. Gardner, Paisley. 
edition of Bolton’s London Water Supply. By Philip A. Scratchley, 
M.A. (William Clowes and Sons.)——A revised edition of The 
Science of Politics. By Walter Thomas Mills. (Funk and 
Wagnalls.) The Moor and the Loch. By John Colquhoun. (W. 
Blackwood and Sons.) A second edition of Nature and the Bible. 
By James Davis, C.E. (Houlston and Sons.) 





























PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
_—— 


Baboe Dalima; or, the Opinm Fiend, cr 8V0 o.....scseceereeseeesereseeeees —— 
MOONS LTD), GU MAIS, CP BID ccsasnccadsnccnmisnveseronnsencs se 
Bickerdyke (J.), Angling for Coarse Fish, cr 8vo ..... 
Bickerdyke (J.), Angling for Pike, cr 8v0..........000+ ; snd 
Bickerdyke (J.), Angling in Salt Waters, cr 8V0...........s000:e0ccereeseeees (U. Gill) 2 
Boccaccio’s Decameron, Cr 8VO_ ..........s00esseeeeeeees .(Temple Publishing Co.) 5 
Boisgobey (F. du), Married for Love, cr 8V0 sse.sssesceesessesserseeceres ae 3, 
Brine (M. D.), Grandma’s Memories, roy 8vo ............. 
Browne (A. J. J.), Building of the British Isles, cr 8V0..............se00-.0-++ (Bell) 7/6 
Cook (R. F.), Poems, CY BVO 000 ss -sersseeeserrsnssererseeseeee sees J 

Dixon (J. H.), Gairloch, in N.-W. Ross-shire, 8vo (Edin 
Dunlop (J. C.), His tory of Prose tiction, 2 vols. cr 8vo 
Gall (H. R.). Modern Tactics, roy 8V0.....sseecesseceeseesees W. H. Allen) 10/6 
Glen (A.), Handbook to Local Government Act, 1888, cr 8 . (Knight) 4/6 
Gore (J. fide Planetary and Stellar Studies, cr 8vo ......... (Roper & a 7/6 
Halévy (L.), L’ Abbé Constantine, 12M0  ..........c0.00 seccssseccessesseres (Hachette) 3/6 
Hamont (A. 4 Dict ée3 Francaises, &6., Cr BVO .....cccce sescersssvereoees (Hachette) 2/6 
Heath (R. 8, a Elementary Treatise on Geometry, &+....(Camb. Univ. Press) 5/0 
Herbert (N.), and Jenkin (A. F.), The Geaualier s Handbook, 8vo (Hadden) 7/6 
Hurlbert (W. H ), Ireland under eg ng 2 vols. Cr BVO ......000 e000 (Douglas) 15/0 
Locomotive and Locomotive-Building, 40 ......,ceccssescsssssserceesseessees (Triibner) 10/6 













zCo.) 6/0 
(Bell) 16/0 

















Lovejoy (B. G.), Francis Bacon, Lord a: a Review of his Life (Unwin) 6/0 
Sherborn (OC. D.), Bibliography of the Foraminifera, 12mo ......... (Hachette) 5,0 
Smith (C. S.), Schooimaster’s Yearly Note-Book, 18mo Ee ..(Ledsham) 2/0 
Spiers (J. H. B.), Xavier de Maistre, 12M0 ............ceeeeeee ..(Hache'te) 16 
Wills (G. 8. V.), Chemistry, Vol. I., cr 8V0..........ces0000 pessdensnnenpennonbsel (Wills) 3/9 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvuTsIDE Lege TWFLVE GUINEAS, 
NN ciiscnsvpuspcnencancoonpnessanips brn £10 1 Narrow Column £310 0 


Half-Pase 5 5 0 Half-Column ...... 
TGRTEOPE ABC  sccccssescncscceseces 212 6] Quarter-Column 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s; and 1s per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 73 per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


; Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom .. OL 8 6.0..01% 3....0 7 2 
Including postage to. any ‘of the ‘Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany aes 10 6 0 8....0 7 8 





Including postage to India, China, &c.... 112 6......016 3.....0 8 2 





The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nitsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 








NNS of COURT FAMILY HOTEL, 
HIGH HOLBORN and LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, 


CENTRAL and QUIET. CE CHARGES MODERATE. 


Grand Coffee-Room, Ladies’ Drawing-Room, and Reading-Room overlook the 
extensive Lincoln’s Inn Gardens. The Central Hall, for writing, lounging, smoking, 
&c., is the finest in England. Hydraulic Lifts. Electric Light. Artesian-well 
Water. Terms en pension and Tariff on applicationto F. H. BREWER, Manager, 








8vo, cloth (published at 12s), 83. 


HRISTIANITY v. ECCLESIASTICISM; or, Parochial 
Parleys on the Ecclesiastical Creeds and Ecclesiastics (Keble, Pusey, New- 
man), on Biblical Inspiration, and other Kindred Subjects. 470 pp., 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


“LIBERTY” 
ART 
FABRICS. 


PaTTERNS Post-FREE, 


LIBERTY & 


is 
“ZARIP” CRapp 
In various “ Liserry ” Art 
For Evening or Washing Dresseg, 
Price 16s 9d per piece of 15 
30in. wide. Half. Pieces, 8g 6d, 
PATTERNS POST-FREE, 


' East India House, 
& Chesham House, } REGENT STRER?, ¥, 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICEs. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. Manufactory, Birmingham 


Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 


oe x. a &e, 
Physicians 308, @ G. RKHILL, MB. 
M.R.C.S. Eng. eden ” 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths, Cover 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &o, 

Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS, 


co. 








HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'’S. 


MATLOCK. 











LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


VAN HOUTEN’S 
PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, 


BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED—MADE INSTANTLY, 


‘Once used, always used’—‘Its purity is beyond question.’—Health, 
‘It is admirable’—‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal, 
C.J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON.—WEESP, HOLLAND. 


| SHORT SIGHT. 

The usual method of suiting this form of defective vision is 
| completely erroneous. Lenses are given too weak for ont-door 
use and too strong for reading. No correction is made for 
astigmatism, nor allowance for unequal vis‘on, though one or 
the other is of common occurrence, and sometimes both. Un- 
sightly spectacles are given when light and elegant folders 
would be equally beneficial. By the action of the lenses gener. 
ally given short sight is increased, and too often the vision is 
| Seriously injured. By Browning’s System of Suiting the Sight 











OUR 
EYES. 




















ticulars of Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight by 
correspondence sent post-free. 
| JOHN BROWNING. 63 § 63 ‘Strand, London, W.C. 
DIVISION of PROFITS. 
£612,900 CASH —— has _ jast been 
appor' tioned he bein 
I N STI U | 48 Gracechurch Street, London. 
INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 
DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 
E. DENT and CO, 
GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 
“ Society? says :— The QUEEN invariably has a cup of Schweitzer’s 
HIGHLY NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 
“SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUM.” 
of the widespread demand which exists for table-water of absolute purity, 
it is satisfactory to find that wherever one travels, in either hemisphere, it is to 
be met with; it is uhiquitous, and should now be known as the Cosmopolit*2 





Wiciiams and Noraate, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 So ith Frederick Street, Edinburgh, i 


| these evils are avoided, as can be proved by hundreds of testi. 
| monials, all unsolicited. No charge for consultation. Full par- 
NATIONAL | FOR MUTUAL LIFE 
est. ASSURANCE. 
| more than 38 per cent. a the amount pai 
| in premiums during the past five years. 
All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT and 00/3 
GENT Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE-MARK. 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London, 
SCHWEITZER’S 
Cocoatina brought to her bedside at 7.30; and two hours later she 
drinks the same beverage at the breakfast-table.” 
“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATEBS.” 
*‘The annual consumption of this favourite beverage affords a striking proof 
Table Water. ‘Qucd ab omnibus g101 ubique.’’’—British Medical Journal, 
August 25th, 1888, 
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DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
L BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress : Miss A. J. COOPER, F.C.P.—The 
L COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary subjects of a High School 
30800! w, Natural Science, with practical laboratory work, Drawing, Class- 
Carrion iu 4 Harmony, Needlework, and Physical Exercises, The New Buildings 
Singing ie of accommodating 200 Scholars. School Hours, 9.15 to 1; optional 
are cape subjects in the afternoon. Seale of Fees: Four to Six Guineas a Term, 
and extra to age.—For Boarding-House arrangements, app!y to the HEAD- 
coor SS 34Hagley Road. Prospectuses and other information can be obtained 
MisTT SECRETARY. NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER I18th. 
from T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. 
Bre CASTLE, suse cee 





near 





HEApD-MastTeEr, 
Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A., St. John’s Coll., Camb., and Old Marlburian. 





ked as private pupils for any Class or Pass Examination, 


or 
fi School, preparation (if required) for any Public School. 


In Lower 
T, ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 

‘ With Title of L.L.A. 
Yor Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St, Andrews, N.B. 





Rorat AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 

. CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the combination of science with practice 
in the special Education of Land Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, 
intending Colonists, &c., and providing full courses of Outdoor and Class-Room 
i en aoe hae — Ly be — branches of Agriculture and 

state Management, Management of Live St i i i 
Elements - creat, ~~ g ve Stock, Dairy Farming, Land Surveying, 

ere is an Ordinary Course of Two Years, and a Dipl u 
a special One-Year Course for Out-Students pe Pre it. pepuicteniiiaieae 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT, 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with List of Scholarshi 
Diploma, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. . sees 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, October 9th. 


die MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION 1888-89 will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October 
1st, when the Prizes will be distributed by Sir ARTHUR T. WATSON, Bart., 
Qo. and an Introductory Address will be delivered by W. FOSTER, Esq., M.A., 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value £100 and £60) will be open for 
Competition on September 27th and 28th, 











——<—<—<—<—_— 
HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK, 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine seaside estate of 1,330 acres, 
Prospectus on application to the SECRETARY. 


ACKWARD BOYS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN (late 

Public School Tutor) and a CAMBRIDGE (Double-Honour Man) M.A., very 
Snceessful and experienced with above, have VACANCIES.—‘ CLERICUS,” 
Yorkshire Gazette, York. 





‘The School Buildings have been recently enlarged, comprising new Theatre, 
Library, Physiological Laboratory, Materia Medica Museum, Students’ Room, 
and Luncheon Room, 

Besides Scholarships and Prizes, there are annually SIxTEEN RESIDENT Hos- 
pital Appointments open to Students. 

_The Composition Fee for the whole Medical Curriculum is £100. Special pro- 
vision is made for Dental Students and for Candidates for the Preliminary 
Scientific (M.B.) Examination, 

The Residential College adjoins the Hospital, and provides accommodation for 
thirty Students and a Resident Warden, 





ILL HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX, N.W.—Head- 
Master: C. A. VINCE, Esq., M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cam- 
brigde. Boarding-House Master: T. T. JEFFREY, Esq., M.A., Fellow of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge. This School will REOPEN on THURSDAY, September 
%tb.—For Prospectuses and other information, apply to the HEAD-MASTER; to 
Mr. JEFFREY (Burton Bank, Mill Hill, N.W.); or tothe Secretary, A. ARNOLD 
HANNAY, Esq., 80 Coleman Street, E.C. 


NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE.—Miss 

LOUISA DREWRY continues to give, in Schools and elsewhere, Courses 

of Lectures and Readings, and to take Practice-Olasses for the Critical Study of 

the Literature, for Composition, and for Elocution. Miss Drewry also reads with 
private pupils.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


ISS ALLBUTT’S HOME, in connection with the 

Hastings and St. Leonards Ladies’ College, will REOPEN on 

SEPTEMBER 25th. House very near the College.—Address, Miss ALLBUTT, 
69 Church Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


OLLY HILL HAMPSTEAD— 
Miss NORTON will REOPEN her School on WEDNESDAY, Septemt 











Prospect and all particulars may be obtained from the Resident Medical 
Officer at the Hospital, or from A. PEARCE GOULD, Dean, 








OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
PrrxcipaL—Miss BISHOP. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on OCTOBER 2nd. Students must be 


over 17 years of age at date of entry, and must pass an entrance examination 
at the College on Tuesday and Wednesday, September 25th and 26th, unless they 
have already passed an examination accepted as equivalent. The charge for 
board, lodging, and tuition is £30 a term (11 weeks), 


TWELVE FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of the annual value of £30, 
tenable for two years, will bb OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY, 1889, to 
Students who shall then have been three terms in residence. 





1th. There will be ONE or TWO VACANCIES. 


ESIDENCE for LADY-STUDENTS, near University 
College, British Museum, and Studios, Established 1878.—Miss MARY 
CAIL, Russell House, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 


REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL (close to Earl’s Court 
Station).—Principal: Mrs. W. R. COLE.—The NEXT TERM wil 
COMMENCE WEDNESDAY, September 19th, 1888. A Few Vacancies for Resident 








tus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, 
Secretary. 


AIDSTONE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—PREPARATION 

for all PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS.—Special Division for Modern Sub- 

jects. Moderate terms. The numbers have trebled during the last five years.— 
For Prospectus and Honour List, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School-House, 


For Pr 








Papils.—Full particulars on application. 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 19 
The Parade.—Head-Mistress: Miss M. L. HUCKWELL.—The NEXT 
TERM will BEGIN SEPTEMBER 18th. Special arrangements have been made 
for the reception of very young children. The Fees charged are, for Pupils nomi- 
nated by a Shareholder, under nine, £2 2s ; between nine and eleven, £3 3s ; and for 
Papils not nominated by a Shareholder, under nine, £3 3s; between nine and 
eleven, £443, A large Gymnasium has recently been built at the School-House, 
and a trained mistress attends.—Prospectus and information as to Boarding- 
Houses may be obtained at the School, or from the Secretary, Mr. E, FIELD, 42 
Warwick Street, Leamington. 


RDINGTON LADIES’ COLLEGE, near BIRMINGHAM. 
—Very healthy neighbourhood ; detached house, Jarge garden, tennis and 
croquet. Spacious class-rooms. PREPARATION for PUBLIC EXAMS, 
Pupils have gained Honours and Distinction in Local and Col. Prec. French and 
German spoken. Resident Foreign and Certificated Governesses. Visiting Pro- 
fessors, Terms moderate and inclusive.—Address, PRINCIPAL. 


HE UNIVERSITY of ADELAIDE.—HUGHES PRO- 

_FESSORSHIP of ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE and 
MENTAL and MORAL PHILOSOPHY.—APPLICATIONS for the above PRO- 
FESSORSHIP will be received by Sir Arthur Blyth, K.C.M.G., C.B., Agent- 
General for South Australia, at 8 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, not later than 
November Ist, 1888. Salary, £600 a year. Duties commence on March Ist, 1889, 
Particulars of tenure and duties may be obtained at the Agent-General’s Office. 

; For the INFORMATION of APPLICANTS. 

Subject to the Statutes, the appointment will be for a fixed term of five years, 
and will be determinable only at the end of the fifth or some subsequent year by 
six months’ notice on either side. 

The Professor will be expected to be in Adelaide not later than March Ist, 1889, 
In lieu of an allowance for travelling expenses, the salary will be paid from 
January Ist, 1889, 

The following extract from the Statutes of the University is added for the in- 
formation of candidates :— 

CHAPTER IV.—Of PROFESSORS and LECTURERS. 

8. Each Profe:sor and Lecturer shall hold office on such terms as have been or 
may be fixed by the Council at the time of making the appointment. 

4, Whenever sickness or any other cause shall incapacitate any Professor or 

_ turer from performing the duties of his office, the Council may appoint a sub- 
P a to act in his stead during such incapacity, and such substitute shall receive 

uch proportion not exceeding one-half of the salary of the Professor or Lecturer 
80 incapacitated as the Council shall direct. 

tie The Council may at its discretion dismiss from his office or suspend for a time 
pose performing the duties and receiving the salary thereof any Professor whose 
Z ntinuance in his office or in the performance of the duties thereof shall in the 
— of the Council be injurious to the progress of the students or to the 

a of the University: Provided that no such dismissal shall have effect 
be il confirmed by the Visitor. 
anno? Professor shall sit in Parliament or become a member of any political 
inst lation; nor Shall he (withont the sanction of the Council) give private 

7 n or deliver lectures to persons not being students of the University. 
then e Professors and Lecturers shall take such part in the University Examina- 
powe as the Council shall direct, but no Professor or Lecturer shall be required 

8. Date in any subject which it is not his duty to teach. 

Prof uring Term, except on Sundays and public holidays, the whole time of the 
€ssors shall be at the disposal of the Council for the purposes of the University. 

















HE Rev. C.G. LEDGER, M.A. Oxford, assisted by H. G. 
GIBSON, Esq., M.A. Oxford, RECEIVES TEN PUPILS to prepare for the 
Universities, Legal and Medical Preliminary Examinations, Public Schools, &. 
Comfortable home. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER lith. Reference 
ermitted to the Lady Henry Somerset, Eastnor Castle, Ledbury ; the Warden, 
Vadham College, Oxford; the Rev. G. B. Bennett, St. Peter’s Vicarage, Hereford, 
and many others.—P.S. Two pupils are reading for a Scholarship at Oxford.— 
Address, WALLINGTON HOUSE, Hereford. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS, 
5 FITZROY STREET, W. 

A Full Course of Training is provided for Ladies desirous of entering Girls’ 
Public Schools. Class-teaching under supervision. Modeland Criticism Lessons. 
Kindergarten training. Preparation for Teachers’ Certificate, Higher Local 
(Cambridge), and Froebel Society’s Examinations, Scholarships offered. 

TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 12th.—Address, PRINCIPAL. 


HE MOUNT SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— 
Hrap-Master—Rev. H. J.GRAHAM, M.A. Oxon. (Law and Modern History 
Honours). Pupils under 15 are prepared for the Classical and Modern sides 
of all Public Schools. Many scholarships have been gained, and high places 
frequently taken. 
The School stands in an elevated position, facing the sea. Young and delicate 
boys receive every care. 
References to the Bishops of Oxford and Lincoln, and to parents in India and 
Canada. 


METTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, September 18th, 1883. 
For Prospectus, List of Honours, and Particulars with respect to Scholarships, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
PROSPECTUSES for the SESSION 1888-89 are NOW READY. 
I. DEPARTMENT of ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW. 
Il. DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE, 
Ill, DEPARTMENT for WOMEN. 
IV. DEPARTMENT of the EVENING CLASSES. 
V. SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. (value £12 to £100 per annum). 
Apply to Mr. CORNISH, Piccadilly ; or at the College. 
HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


LFRACOMBE —The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— 
Thoroughly furnished, equipped, and decorated. 250 rooms. Eight lawn- 
tennis courts; large swimmuing-bath; private baths.—Descriptive tariff of 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTIES of 3 of ARTS and LAWS, and * SCIENCE 
Goaeiee the Indian School and the Department of Fine Arts), will BEGIN on 

CTOBER 3rd. The Introductory Lecture will be given at 3 p.m. by Professor 
E. RAY LANKESTER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 





a 
F, Althaus, Ph.D. ........scccecrrerereres GOrman, 
We Be BEORE, BBA. os0.s000050000 snuen see Chinese. 
Edw. Spencer Beesly, M. A. ... Ancient and Modern History. 
Cecil Bendall, M.A. .....cccesssssssessseseees . Sanskrit. 


Rev. T. G. Bonney, D.Sc., . B.S, F.G.8, ° Geology and Mineralogy (Yates Golde 


Lag Professorship). 
Rev. A. J. Church, M.A. o+0.....066 eovcceeee 
T. W. Rhys Davids, LL.D., Ph.D . Pali aad Buddhist Literature: 
Antonio Farinelli, L.B..............06 seeeeee Italian Language and Literature. 








J. A. Fleming, M. A., D.Sc. . — Technology. 
G. C. Foster, B.A., FR.S. ysics. 
Political Economy (Newmarch 


N. 8. Foxwell, M.A 


Alfred Goodwin, M.A. 

Charles Graham, D. Se., F L. 0. 
Alexander Henr: ys M.A., LL.B.. 
M. J. M. Hill, tess Mathematics, 

A. H. Keane, _* ORNS ante. Hindustani. 

A. B. W. Kennedy, M.inst.c. E., F.R.S... moter a pe & Mechanical Technology. 
H. Lallemand, B.-és-Sc.......... PANEER ... French Language and Literature. 


BE. Ray pen M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. { ee ne 





Professorship). 


sneeeeeoeeee 


reek, 
Chemical Technology. 
Jurisprudence. 











(Jodrell Professorship). 
A. Legr vee Fine Arts (Slade Professorship). 
Rev. D. Ww. Marks ...... poiusmnnepehios seciehen . Hebrew (Goldsmid Professorsbip). 
Henry Morley, LL.D. ........sceeeeeee inntteie English Language and Literature, 
A. F. Murison, M.A. .......... scsssseessesseeee Roman Law. 


Karl Pearson, M.A., LL.B......... 
J. P. Postgate, “Th yee «ee Comparative Philology. 
W. Ramsay, Ph D., F.R.S..... secoeee Chemistry. 
Charles Rien, Ph.D. ...........5 aunavept — — ee. 4 Lente (Grebe 
an r 
G. Croom Robertson, M.A. ...sssssesssee { pew a af ay a ogic (Gro 
B. A. Schafer, F.R.S. . sesesssseesseeees Physiology (Jodrell Professorship). 
T. E. Scrutton, M.A., ‘ih. Bi ee vee Constitutional Law and History. 
T. Roger Smith, F.R. 1. 7 a Architecture, 
- Vernon Harcourt, M.A., M.Inst.C.E. Civil Engineering and Surveying. 
F. W. Oliver, B.A., D.Sc (Lecturer)...... Botany. 
WARE Siacies chi are iemenheas (Yates Professorship). 
SCHOLARSHIPS, &c., of the value of £2,000, may be awarded annually: 
among these are included ‘three Andrews Entrance Prizes, of the value of £30 each, 
the examination for which begins on September 27th. The regulations as to 
these, and any farther information as to Classes, Prizes, &., may be obtained from 
the SECRETARY. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE HALL for WOMEN at 
ANGOR, Limited. 
For WOMEN STUDENTS of the UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of 
H WALES, BANGOR. 
Lapy RO FRANCES EK. HUGHES. 

Terms, payable in advance, £30 to £40 per Session. College fees for the Session, 

£10, Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions will be offered on results of the 
Examinations in September, 1888. 


For particulars, apply to LADY PRINCIPAL. 


NIVERSITY HALL, GORDON SQUARE. 


PrincipAL—HENRY MORLEY, LUL.D., Professor of English 
Literature at pay MA. D College, London 
Dean—H. FORSTER MORLEY, M D.Se., Fellow “ot the College. 
A HALL of RESIDENCE for fifty-three men studying at University College. 
For particulars, apply to the PRINCIPAL or D&AN, at the Hall; or to Mr. 
HARRY BROWN, at the Office of University College, Gower Street. 


UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL.—OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—A SCHOLARSHIP of the value of 125 guineas will 
be offered for Open Competition on WEDNESDAY, September 26th. 
Subjects of Examination—Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Languages. A 
second Scholarship, also of the value of 125 guineas, will be offered for Open 
Competition on the same day. Subjects for Examination—Inorganis Chemistry, 
Physics, Botany, and Zoology.—For further particulars, apply to the DEAN, 
Guy's Hospital, 8.E. 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
MILE END, E. 


The SESSION 1888-89 will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October Ist, 1888. The 
New Buildings which were opened by T.R.H. the Prince and Princess of Wales 
on May 2lst, 1887, afford more than double the accommodation which was pro- 
vided former rly. 

FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60, £40, £30, and £20, will be 
offered for Competition at the end of September to new students. Fees for 
Lectures and Hospital Practice, 90 guineas in one —- or 100 guineas in three 
instalments. All Resident and other Hospital Appointments are free, and the 
holders of all the resident appointments are provided with rooms and board 
entirely free of expense. The resident appointments | consist of five house 
physiciancies, five house surg one heurship, one receiving-room 
officer, and one senior dresser to out- patients, Dressers and maternity pupils also 
reside in the Hospital. Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and 
Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London, and for the 
Primary and Pass Examinations for the Fellowship of the Rvyal College of 
Surgeons of England, are held throughout the year. Special | entries may be 
made for medical and surgical practice. The London Hospital is now in direct 
communication by rail and tram with all parts of the Metropolis, and the 
Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, East London, and South-Eastern Railways 
have stations within a minute’s walk of the Hospital and College. 

For Prospectus and particulars, apply, personally or by letter, to 

MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.B. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1888-89 will COMMENCE on OCTOBER ~~ when 
an Introductory Address will be delivered by Dr. COLLINGWORTH, at 3 p.m. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of 125 guineas and £60 
respectively, open to all first-year students, will be offered for Competition. 
The Examination will be held on SEPTEMBER 26th, 27th, and 28th, and the 
subjects will be Chemistry and Physics, with either Botany or Zoology, at the 
option of candidates. 

Special classes are held throughout the year for the ‘‘ Preliminary Scientific ”’ 
and ‘‘ Intermediate M.B.’’ Examinations of the University of London. 

An additional Laboratory for the teaching of Advanced Physiology has been 
recently provided, 

All Hospital Appointments are open to students without extra charge. 

Scholarships and money-prizes of considerable value are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as also several medals. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made to 
Lectures or to Hospitai Practice, and special arrangements are made for students 
entering in their second or subsequent years; also for dental students and for 
qualified practitioners. 

Medical practitioners, clergy men, and private families residing in the neighbour- 
hood receive students for residence and supervision, and a register of approved 
lodgings is kept in the Secretary’s office. 

Prospectuses and all ees may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, 
Mr, GEORGE RENDLE. E. NETTLESHIP, Dean. 


sessseeee Applied Mathematics. 
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TALIAN XHIBITIgQ 
WEST BROMPTON, EARL’S we AND WEST KENSINGTON, X, 


HIS MAJESTY THE’) xine OF ITALY, 
Hon. PRrEsipEn’ 
H.B.H. THE CROWN PRINCE OF ITALY, 
DrrEcTor-GENERAL, 
JOHN R. WHITLEY, Esq. 
PRESIDENT OF THE RECEPTION COMMITTEE, 
Colonel J. T. NORTH 





————___ 
TALIAN EX HIBITIOQOY 
The GREAT SUCCESS of 1888, ° 

The EXHIBITION of the YEAR. 

ITALIAN SCULPTURE, PAINTINGS, and INDUSTRIKs, 
At 4 and 8.30 p.m. daily, wet or dry, 
“ROME UNDER the EMPEROR TITUS,” 
On the “ Wild West” Arena, 
Magnificent Reproduction of the 

ROMAN COLISEUM. 


TALIAN EXHIBITION 
ILLUMINATED GARDEN FETE EVERY EVENING. 


NEAPOLITAN MANDOLINISTS and SORRENTO SINGERS DAILy, 


TA LIAN EXHIBITIOY 
Admission to the Exhibition, 1s, Open 11 a.m. to 11 p.m, r 
VINCENT A. APPLIN, Secretary, 


OUNTY of _MIDDLESgEy, 


COUNTY RATE are for £500 and UPWARDS, for BUILDING 5 
EW LUNATIC ASYLUM, 


Wee eo a repayable by 30 annual nal instalments are authorised by the 16 ang 
ict., cap. 
The Statutory deg of Mortgage, transferable by indorsement, is given jp 
Schedule B to that Act. 
Mortgagees are Creditors on the Rates pet eeseemnnnnee or priority. 
County rateable Value, July 19th, 1883 ... £22,375,624 
One Penny in the £ produces 93,231 
County Debt on July 2nd, 18°8 (reducible annually by one- 
thirtieth) being as nearly as possible 5d inthe £ ...... 464,602 
TENDERS are invited by the Justices of the Peace for the County of Middlesex 
for £22,600, in one or more sums, on Mortgage of the ee rate, repayable by 
30 annual instalments. Interest not to exceed 3} per cen 
For further ty od and Forms of Mortgages, ah tothe County Treasurer 
or the Clerk of the Peac 
Sealed Tenders, akiveane to the Committee for Accounts and General Pur roses, 
to be sent to the Sessions House, Clerkenwell, on or before TUESDAY, the 2nd day 
of October, 1888. 
Tenders will be opened on WEDNESDAY, October 3rd, 1888, at 12 o’clock, 
Mortgages in Statutory Form will be executed on October 18th, 1888, being 
County Day, and will be delivered to Lenders free of legal expense, 
The money will be required immediately afterwards. 
The Justices do not bind themselves to — any Tender. 
Sessions House, Clerkenwell. RGE ALLEN, County Treasurer, 
m.. — price of Metropolitan Board 7 Works Three-and-a-Half per Cent, 
ck is 


T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 
The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October 1st, when 
an Introductory Address will be delivered by Dr EWART, at 4 p.m. 
aa The following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for Competition 


October : 

LA SCHOLARSHIP, value £125, for the sone of medical men who have 
entered the School as bond-fide first-year students during the current year. 

= TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, each of £50, open to all students commencing their 
stu 

3. ‘ ‘SCHOLARSHIP, value £90, open to all students who have entered the 
School during the current year, and who have passed the Cambridge lst M.B. 
— October, 1887. 

‘A SCHOLARSHIP, value £65, for students who, having been signed 5 
or “previonsly passed the Oxford 1st M.B, or the Cambridge 2nd M.B.., 
entered the ool during the current year, 

The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open to students :—The William 
Brown £100 Exhibition; the William Brown £40 Exhibition ; the Brackenbury 
Prize in Medicine, value £32; the Brackenbury Prize in Surgery, value £32; 
the Pollock Prize in Physiology, value £18; the Johnson Prize in Anatomy, 
value £lc 10s; the Treasurer’s Prize, value £10 10s; General Proficiency Prizes 
for first, second, and third year students, of £10 10s each ; the Brodie Prize in 
Surgery; ; the Acland Prize in Medicine ; the Thompson Medal ; and Sir Charles 
Clarke’s Prize. 

All Hospital Appointments, including the two House Physicianships and two 
— Surgeonships, are awarded as the result of ela and are open to 

ts without add 1 expense of any kind. 

a kships and Dresserships and all the minor appointments are given without 
extra fees. Several paid appointments, including that of Obstetric Assistant, 
with a salary of £100 and board and lodging, are awarded yearly upon the recom- 
mendation of the Medical School Committee. 

The new Physiological Laboratories and Class Rooms are now open. 

Prospectuses and fuller details may be obtained by application to 

THOMAS WHIPHAM, M B., | Dean. 


T. GEORGE’S ORAL and CORRESPONDENCE 
CLASSES, EDINBURGH.—FOURTEENTH SESSION, 1838-89. 

CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES to Fevyare for the LL.A. Examinations, and 
to direct Private Reading. Open on OCTUBER Ist. 

ORAL and CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES of a less advanced nature to 
prepare for the Local Examinations of Edinburgh, and to give help in Home 
Education. Open on OCTOBER 15th. 

The Subjects taught include Grammar, Arithmetic, Euclid, Algebra, History, 
Geography, Scripture, English Composition, Evglish Language and Literatare, 
Latin, Greek, French, German, Comparative Philology, Logic, Mental and Moral 
Philosophy, Political Economy, Education, Botany, Drawing, History of Att, and 

eory of Music, 

Prospectuses and further information from the SECRETARY, St. George's 
Classes, 3 Melville Street, Edinburgh. 


oa ee 
ITY and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE for the 
ADVANCEMENT of TECHNICAL EDUCATION, 
CENTRAL INSTITUTION, KENSINGTON, 

The Courses of Lecture, Laboratory, and Workshop Instruction ia 
MATHEMATICS, ENGINEERING, PHYSICS, and CHEMISTRY will recom- 
mence on TUESDAY, October 2nd. A Preliminary Examination for Students 
intending to take a complete Course of cae or competing for Scholarship’, 
will be held on SEPTEMBER 25th to 

Particulars of the eee Courses a Instruction suitable for ENGINEERS, 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, and CHEMICAL ENGINKERS, and of the 
special or partial Courses, may pe obtained on application to the ‘PRINOIPAL 
CLERK, Central Institution, Exhibition Road, 8 il 

JOHN WA’ } Hon 
WALTER é. PEIDEAUS, . 
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— UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 


THE Now ready, price Half-a-Crown, 


IV. 
” CoyTENTS. 
t DEPARTURE. Canon MacColl. 
1 A RE i: FRANK Ho... Harry Quilter. 
1 LrssoN OF THE MASTER. Henry James. — 
‘oe TriuMPH OF LABOUR: AN Ove. Lewis 
E. Hamilton 


5 gous, MEMORIES oF BayYREUTH. 
Mo-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. W. Hazlitt 


berte. : 

or Cricket. Frederick Gale. 
f ES o ScutprurnE. Alfred Gilbert, 
tHE Forty. Alphonse Daudet. 


‘ AUGUST. 
¥ Tar ye AXD CORRESPONDENCE, The Editor. 

; InLUSTRATIONS. 

Gabriel Rossetti. 

in TONED OricKeTeR (WiLt1amM Dorrin- 
ah Full-Page Fac-simile Water-Colour Drawing, 

by Felis. Life, by Renonard 

Hot, RA. Sketch from Life, by Renouard. 

Faas ilustrations of Trollope, by the late Frank 

Holl; A Co-operative Movement, J. P. Donne; and 

numerous smaller Designs. 

London: SwAN SONNENSCHEIN and Co. 





Now ready, price Sixpence. 
ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 

L No. 71, SEPTEMBER. 

CONTENTS. 
nous CATSPAW. 1-2, 
pom and Henry Murray. 

Joux WakD, PREACHER. By the Ven. Archdeacon 
Farrar. 

Tas CrvEL PRIEST. 

Poor Harry. By W. E. Norris. 

A Forman American YacuT CRUvIse. 
Henderson. 

Prcarpy FOR PAINTERS AND OTHERS, By Graham R. 
Tomson. 

Soxo roR Music. By Edmund Gosse. 

Oxtaopox. By Dorothea Gerard, Joint Author of 
“Reata,” “The Waters of Hercules,’ &c. Chaps, 
5.6, 

Arras Sian oF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 

London: Lonamans, GREEN, and Co. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
Contents, SEPTEMBER, 1888. Price 2s 6d, 

1, Tak LocaL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1888, 

2, Panistan SOCIETY 

3, Count Totstot's LIFE AND Works, 

4, CHIna: A New DEPARTURE, 

5, Taz Kiant Hon. W. E. FORSTER. 

6, Home AFFAIRS. 

7, INDEPENDENT SECTION :— 


By David Christie 


By W. J. 





1, UniTep AUSTRALIA AND IMPERIAL 
FEDERATION 

2, THE ForsteR TRAGEDY IN IRELAND. 

3. MarrtaGE «REJECTION AND MARRIAGE 
REFORM. 


4. CompULSORY EMIGRATION. 
London: Trisner and Co., Ludgate Hill. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents ror SEPTEMBER. 





Tue PReseNT ProBLEM IN INDIA, By Sir W. W. 
Hunter, LL.D. 
Reminiscences OF JoHN LeEecH. By W. Hvlman 


Hunt. 
A Winter in Syria. By Sir M. EB. Grant Duff, 
Literary ImmortaLity. By Professor J. R. Seeley. 
State SocIALISM. By John Rae, 
Hewzy More, THE PLaTONIST. By Arthur Benson. 
Tas RIGHTS OF CHILDREN. By Mary C. Tabor, 
APPLIED GEOGRAPHY. By J. Scott Keltic. 
IMPRESSIONS OF PETERSBURG. By W. 1. Stead, 
Mz. @, WiNDHAM’s TREATMENT OF IRISH STATISTICS. 
By Archbishop Walsh. 
IspisteR and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 


SEPTEMBER Ist, 1888. Price 1s 6d. 


[ss FOREIGN CHURCH 
CHRONICLE and REVIEW. 

1,Taz LamBetH CONFERENCE AND FOREIGN 
CHURCHMEN. 

2, Bishop CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH. 

3, THE SACRAMENTAL STANDPOINT OF THE OLD 
CaTHoLics, 

4, THE REFORMATION OF To-Day. 

5, Taz ANGLO-CONTINENTAL SOCIETY'S CONFERENCE 
AT FARNHAM CaSTLE, 

6, Visit To THE CHURCH OF HOLLAND. 

7. HERR GSCHWIND OF STARREIRCH, SWITZERLAND, 

8, Tae CEcUMENICAL POSITION OF THE ANGLICAN 
CuurcH. 

9, Tae Bisnorp OF WESTERN TEXAS ON THE Doc- 
TRINE OF THE HOLY COMMUNION. 

10, OLD CaTHOLIC MEETING AT SALISBURY. 

ll, Notices, 








Rivixetons, 3 Waterloo Place, London. 


OURNAL of EDUCATION, 
No. 230, for SEPTEMBER. 

1, Taz Teacuinc or LanauaGEs IN SCHOOLS.— 

‘. (Continued.) By W. H. Widgery. 

« EDUCATION COMMISSION: SUMMARY OF RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS. 

3. SuRvey oF THE PRESENT STATE OF THE EDUCATION 
or Women. 

4. ConrERENCE OF GERMAN VILLAGE TEACHERS. 

5, University EXTENSION STUDENTS AT OXFORD. 

§, Tug “ KLEcTRA” aT CHELTENHAM. 

7. FoRRIGN NoTES ; SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES, 

8. Reviews; CorRESPONDENCE. 

9, TRawsLation Prize AND EXTRA Prize. 


Price 6d ; per post, 73d. 
Offices: 86 FLEET STREET, LonDOs, E.C, 





Price One Shilling. 
URRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FoR SEPTEMBER. 
Some Recent CRITICISM OF AMERICA. By Theodore 
Roosevels. 
Tue RepROACH OF ANNESLEY.—(Continued.) By 
oe, Gray, Author of ‘‘The Silence of Dean 
aitland.”” 





Tue Feast or St. PartripGr. By Horace Hutchin- 
son. 
A TaLE oF A TEN-Pounpd Note. By George Rae. 


vee Orinion. By the Author of ‘‘ The Danvers 
ewels.”” 

NatTIoNAL MELopies. By A. M. Wakefield. 

THE ENGLISH ARMY THROUGH GERMAN GLASSES. 
Tue GREAT KASTERN Raltway. By W. M. 
A Nore ON THE Race To EpinsurGu, Acworth. 
Our Lrsraky List. 


London: JoHN Murray, Albemarie Street. 





HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
SEPTEMBER. 2s 6d. 
PaGES FROM A WoRE-GrRL’s Diary, 
Beatrice Potter. 
SocIALISM THROUGH AMERICAN SpPEcTACLES. By 
General Lloyd 8. Bryce. 
Lorp AMSTRONG AND TECHNICAL Epvucation. By the 
Right Hon. Sir Lyon Playfair, M.P. 
An ARMADA RELIC. By the Marquis of Lorne. 
CHAUCER AND THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. By Francis 
Turner Palgrave. 
Tue MINERS OF ScoTLAND. By Robert Hadow. 
BELI£F AND Conpuct. By Leslie Stephen. 
HomIcuLtTure, By Julius Wertheimer. 
AN AUSTRALIAN LEsson. By Edward Pulsford. 
Co-OPERATIVE STORES FOR IRELAND. By the Hon. 
Horace Curzon Plunkett. 
JEAN-FRANCOIS MiLLET. By Mrs. Henry Ady. 
SLAVERY IN East CENTRAL Arrica. (With a Map.) 
By Oswald Craufurd. 
By the Right Hon. 


By Miss 


Mr. Forster aND IRELAND. 
W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 


London: Kraay Pavt, Trencu, and Co, 


HE NATIONAL REVIEW, 
SEPTEMBER. 2s 6d. 


Our Position IN THIBFT. By R. 8, Gundry. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF MR. Forster. By 





Mrs, Jeune. 

PARTRIVGE-SHOOTING: OLD STYLE AND New. By 
T. E. Kebbel. 

Tue Puace oF Music in Cutturg. By J, F. 
Rowbotham. 

Can A NationaL ScHoon or Opera Exist? By 
Florence Laue-Fox. 

THe MODERN SpanisH NoveL. By Paul Sylvester. 

Two CoERCcION Bitts COMPARED. By George 
Alexander, 

Strory-TELLING IN THE East. By Professor Sayce. 

THE GaTEs OF HapEs: Horn OR Ivory? By Percy 
Greg 

OysTER-GROWING IN ENGLAND, 
America. By J. G. Bertraw. 

Sm Samvet Baker ON MARITIME DerFeNce, By 
Captain C. C. Penrose-Fitzgerald, R.N. 

Pouitics aT HOME AND ABROAD. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 


FRANCE, AND 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 


B IRK BECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed os 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT. Manager, 

March Slat, 1884, 





prerz FIRE OFFICB, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 

S.W. Established 1782. 

Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,600, 





jf Cotmanrs ALL THE YEAR 
ROUND. 


PROVIDE AGAINST THEM BY POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCB 
COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
Hon. EVELYN ASALEY.. ... ... 
Annual Income, £248,000. 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000, 
Compensation paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,000, 
Moderate Premiums, Favourable Conditions. 
New Concessions, 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims, 
West-Enp Orrice— 
8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap Orrics—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


MAN. 





) : ene & Co”’s A 1 SAUCE. 





See Pa ae PROVISIONS 
ani 





} ouirinneae MEATS, Also, 





| | eanaiaae of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


oe SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


. neeacaaaiaaas for INVALIDS. 











CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





Usz 


COMPANY’S 





EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 


*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 








POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





DINN EFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 
THE TEMPLE A MAGAZINE. 
Part IV. Chaps 5-6. 





Contents FoR SEPTEMBER, 1888. 
1. FROM MOOR ISLES. By Jessie FOTHERGILL, 
2. THE GREY FATHER. 
3. A GREAT YORKSHIRE VICAR. 
MONTAIGNE.—I, 
HER CHARMS, 
GRISELDA. 
DISRAELI'S WOMANKIND. 
ON A BLIND AND CAPTIVE NIGHTINGALE. 
. MATTHEW ARNOLD'S POETRY. 
. THE ROGUE. By W.E. Norris. Chaps. 32-35. 


OW READY. 


HARTAS MATURIN. By H. IF Lester, Author of “ Under 


Two Fig-Trees,’’ &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
, A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “TOO CURIOUS.” 
PAID in HIS 


OWN COIN. By E. J. Goodman, In 8 vols. 
crown 8vo. 


“* Paid in His Own Coin’ is entitled to rank with the most readable novels of the day, eventful enough to 
content those who crave for the sensational, and culminating satisfactorily. Alike free from coarse realism 
and namby-pamby sentimentality, from politics, religious controversy, and metaphysical theorising, it is a 
book which, once taken up, will be laid down with reluctance until finished, and in many cases will probably 
achieve the honours of reperusal,’’—Daily Te’egraph. 

In 8 vols. 


. : ” 

HUSH! By Curtis Yorke, Author of “ Dudley,” &c. 
crown 8yvo. 

** Miss Curtis Yorke’s work is fresh and bright, and the story is told with singular depth of insight and 

delicacy of feeling. The book shows fine observation throughout, and is illumined with genuine flashes of 


genius To the woman whocould write ‘ Hush !’ little is impossible in the world of fiction.’’—Whitehall Review. 
* A book that should be read.”’—Athenrum, 


ANTOINETTE. By M. P. Blyth. In 2 vols. crown &vo. 


‘‘ The narrative is one of unflagging interest from first to last—itis, in fact, one of those historical romances 
which, while nominally fictitious, are really essentially true. One has thus in their perusal a double interest,— 
the author’s narrative and the brilliant background of reality.’”’—Academy. 


In HOT HASTE. By M. E. Hullah. In 2 vols. crown &vo. 


**The manner in which the story is told, and, above all, the sympathetic charm and originality of its heroine, 
cender it thoroughly and exceptionally interesting.”’—Graphic. 
A NEW “EDITION. | 
TOO CURIOUS. By E. J. Goodman. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


“To those who care for a fascinating narrative, we can warmly commend ‘Too Curious’ as a story which 
they will not lay down till they have finished it.”.—Glasgow Herald, 
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ANEW EDITION at all Booksellers’, price 33 64. 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. By Mrs. Henry Wood. Forming a 


Volume of the New Edition of that Author’s Works now appearing at Monthly Intervals. Each Novel in 
1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 

In this Series already have appeared, the binding, style, and price being the same :— 
EAST LYNNE. The SHADOW of ASHLYDAT. 


The CHANNINGS. bs 
MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. 


VERNER’S PRIDE, ROLAND YORKE. 
Complete Sets of Mrs, Henry Wood’s Novels also on salein the Library Edition, in Bentley’s Favourite Novels. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Barlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 








MR. HURLBERT’S BOOK ON IRELAND. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 15s. 


IRELAND UNDER COERCION : 


The Diary of an American. 
By WILLIAM HENRY HURLBERT. 





** Upon the future of Ireland hangs the future of the British Empire.—Cardinal MANNING 
to Earl Grey, 1868. 





Times, August 18th, 1888. 
“Mr. Hurlbert’s conclusions and criticisms are worthy of all attention ; but we attach still 
greater value to the book as a collection of evidence on the present phase of the Irish diffi- 
culty, the genuineness of which it would be idle to impeach.” 


Scotsman, August 17th, 1888. 

“Mr. Hurlbert is a most acute observer and far-seeing thinker, and his style is as clear 
and lucid as his thought. His pages are full of important facts interspersed with character- 
istic and humorous anecdotes. Mr. Hutlbert goes to the core of the Irish Question in a 
manner which perhaps no other living writer could rival. His vast acquaintance with men, 
laws, and customs in America and Europe entitles him to speak with authority.” 


Spectator, August 25th, 1888. 
“A study from the point of view of a Liberal Roman Catholic who cares a great deal 
more for the moral welfare of Irishmen than for any particular political system, but who is 


quite favourable to local liberties so long as these local liberties do not really imply moral 
anarchy.” 





Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS; and all Booksellers, 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO.; and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO, 


WOOLDRIDGE’S TINCTURE 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 








OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


.- aaa 
WALTER SCOTT'S Lg) 


MONTHLY SHILLING VOLUMES 


GREAT WRITERS 


LIFE of CONGREVE. 
0 
GOSSE. : By Edmund 
LIFE of BUNYAN, Gano 

To be followed Saneketienal nableg 


LIFE of CRABBE. By 7. E.'Kebty, 
Volumes in preparation b 4 
RT IBRARY EDITION OF ‘ Mie 
A N “GREAT ” 
An Issue of all the Volumes in thie Serie ae 
published, printed on Large Paper of extra quali 
in handsome binding, demy 8vo, 23 6d per Volu iy 
Each Volume contains a complete Bibliogragh 
compiled by J. P. ANDERSON, of the British Maas? 


THE 


CANTERBURY POETS. 


Edited by WILLIAM SHARP. 
Well printed on fine-toned paper, wi i 

border, and strongly bound in = Bach vam 
contains from 300 to 350 pages. Bindings Cloth, 
red edges, 1s; cloth, uncut edges, 1s; red roan, gilt 
edges, 23 6d; padded morocco, gilt edges, 5s. and in 
half-moroceo, gilt top, antique (in a variety of lew 

ELFIN’ 1] of old tints). Latest Volumes :— 
ELFIN MUSIC: an Anthology of 
Fairy Poetry. Edited by ARTHUR Epwarp Warre 
Now ready, SEPTEMBER Volume, : 
POEMS of SOUTHEY. Edited 
Sipney R. THompson. To be followed by: 
CHAUCER. Selected and Edited 


FREDERICK NOEL Parton. [September 25th, 


THE CAMELOT SERIES, 
Edited by ERNEST RHYS, 
Latest Volumes :— 

ENGLISH PROSE from MAUNDE. 
VILE to THACKERAY. Chosen and Edited 
by ARTHUR GALTON. 

Now ready, SEPTEMBER Volume. 

The PILLARS of SOCIETY, and other 
Plays. By HENRIK IBSEN. Edited by Havetocg 
Euuis. To be followed by : 

FAIRY-TALES and FOLK-LORE of 
the IRISH PEASANTRY.  Lidited by W, B. 
YEATs. 

Bindings:—Red cloth, cut edges, and dark-blne 
cloth, uncut edges, either style, 1s; red roan, gilt 
edges, 33; and in half-morocco, gilt top, antique (in 
a variety of new reproductions of old tints). 
WALTER SCOTT, 24 Warwick Lane, Paternoster 

Row, E.C. 





A New Edition, price 33 6d, 
ISSF. P. COBBEH’S “ The DUTIES 
of WOMEN.” A Course of Lectures, The 
Eighth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d, 
Also, by the Same Author. 
The HOPES of the HUMAN RACE, Hereafter and 
Here. Second Hdition, 53. 
The PEAK in DARIEN, 7s 6d. 
ALONE tothe ALONE. Prayers. Third Edition, 5:, 
WitiramMs and NoraGatr, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness.” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, “ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, E.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 








GOLD MEDAL, 





USE 


F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc 0 C O A. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE, GRATIS, 


‘It is specially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak.”’—Sir CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Nenrvovs 


Desitity.—No part of the human machine 
requires more watching than the nervous system— 
upon it hapgs health and life itself. These Pills are 
the best regulators and strengtheners of the nerves, 
and the safest general purifiers. Nausea, headache, 
giddiness, numbness, and mental apathy yield to them. 
They despatch in asummary manner those distres:iDg 
dyspeptic symptoms, stomachic piins, fullness at the 
pit of the stomach, abdominal distension, and overs 
come both capricious appetites and confined bowels— 
the commonly accompanying signs of defective of 
deranged nervous power. Holloway’s Pills are pats 
ticularly recommended to persons of studions au 
sedentary habits, who gradually sink into a nervous 
and debilitated state, unless some such restorative be 
occasionally taken, 
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VIZETELLY & COS NEW BOOKS. 


CATALOGUES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


¢sUB OF CHOICE ILLUSTRATED BOOKS OF THE 
REI LAST CENTURY. 


. +» Original Copper-Plate Engravings. In tasteful bindings, printed 
With all ae onde 8g super royal Svo, with untrimmed edges, z 


1, The KISSES, preceded by The MONTH 


of MAY. By CLaupE Josepu Dorat, Musketeer of the King. Illustrated 
with 47 Copper-Plate Engravings from Designs by Hisen and Marillier. 
Price 213. (Ready. 


9, The ORIGIN of the GRACES. By 


Malle. Diox1s Dusésovr. Illustrated with Copper-Plate Engravings from 
Designs by Cochin. Price 10s 6d, [On September 10th. 


¢ The TEMPLE of GNIDUS. By Montes- 


quiev. With a Preface by Octave Uzanne. Illustrated with 15 Copper- 
Piate Engravings from Designs by Eisen and Le Barbier. Price 153. 
[On September 10th, 


NEW VOLUME of the “ MERMAID SERIES.”’ 


The BEST PLAYS of THOMAS HEYWOOD. 


Fdited by A. WILSON Verity. With an Introduction by J. Apptneron 
SyMONDS. With an Engraved View of the Red Bull Theatre, forming the 
Frontispiece. In post 8vo, with cut or uncut edyes, price 23 6d, 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
Mr. MOORE’S NEW REALISTIC NOVEL, at all Booksellers’. 


SPRING DAYS. By George Moore, Author 


of ‘A Mummer’s Wife,” &c. In crown 8vo, price 6s. 


The GREAT OPIUM NOVEL.—At all the Librarie:. 


BABOE DALIMA; or, the Opium Fiend. 
By T. H. Peretarr, Translated from the Dutch. In crown 8vo, 556 pp., 
rice 73 6d. 
went “ More exciting than one of Mr. Rider Hazgard’s stories,”” 


At all the Libraries. 
The GREAT BOOK on the EASTERN QUESTION, 


The EVIL of the EAST; or, Truths about 


Tarkey, Told by Kesnin Bey. In crown 8vo, price 63, 


VIZETELLY and CO., 16 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 








NOVELS in ONE VOLUME for the 
COUNTRY and SEASIDE. A Special List 
postage-free on application. 

Subscriptions from £1 1s. per annum, 
opened at any date. 





30 to 84 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.; 
And 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
Ae SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STRERT, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


UPSTAIRS and DOWNSTATIBRS 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on rcceipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 103 per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Snbscriptioas and 
Rinutions toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 

ANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


P®UDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 








FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS 0. ws» 1» oe £8,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID .. ss eevee ewe: 10,000,000 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


For SEPTEMBER, price 1s, 
ConTENTS. 
. Cressy. By Bret Harte. Chaps. 3-5. 
AMONG THE Birps rn WatEs. By W. Warde Fowler. 
WInTHROP MackwortH PraEp. By George Sainsbury. 
THE CENTENARY OF BoLtoana University. By Professor Holland. 
GaME PRESERVING IN THE UNITED StTaTES. By A, G. Bradley, 
THE GLORIFIED SPINSTER. 
Tue Native INDIAN Press. By Stephen Wheeler. 
POPE AND THE POETRY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By W. Minto. 
By Walter Pater. (‘To be continned.) 


SONOS Ym sors 


. GASTON DE Latour, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





1. Dororuy. 
2. Tue PatTaGonta. 
3. In THE PoLisH CARPATHIANS, 
4, Lonpon STREET STUDIES. 
5. Hampton Court. 
6, THE MepiaTION OF RaLpH HaRDELOT. 


A GIFT-BOOK FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 
Now ready, profusely Illustrated, price 83. 


English Llustrated Magasine, 1888, 


The Volume consists of 824 closely printed pages, and contains 


nearly 400 Woodcut Illustrations of various sizes. 


The Times describes it as ‘‘ a magazine which has no rival in England.” 
The Guardian says :—“ It is a capital magazine for all tables and all times,’? 


Che English Lllustrated Magazine 


For SEPTEMBER, profusely Illustrated, price 64; by post, 8d, contains :— 
From a Drawing by Henry Ryland. 

In Two Parts. Part II. By Henry James, 

By Adam Gielgud, 

By J. Ashby-Sterry. 


By Barbara Clay Finch, 
N Chaps, 41-43.—(Conclusion.) By 
Professor Minto. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





RIGHT HON. W. E. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 
Mivitary Genius. By General Viscount Wolseley. 
THE Present Session. By Arthur A, Baumann, M.P, 
THE Fatt oF Fiction. 
IMPRISONMENT FOR Dest. By Judge Chalmers. 
AN EIGHTEENTH CenTURY ABBE. By E. Lynn Linton. 
Tue SocraL Status OF WOMEN IN InpIA_ By L. R. de Fonblanque 
OnE HUNDRED YEARS AGO, By Colonel W, W. Knollys. 
Tue Naval MAN@uUVRES 


SHAKESPEARE’S WIspoM OF LiFe. By Professor E, Dowden. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


THE LIFE OF THE 
FORSTER. 


By yA WEMYSS REID. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits, 323, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No, 63. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for SEPT., 


among other Articles of Interest :—“ FRENCH 
JANET,” Chaps. 1-3; ‘‘A4 COACH DRIVE at the LAKES,” 
Part I.; “An ORIGINAL EDITION ;” “NOTES by a 
NATURALIST : the Heron and its Haunts ;? and “A LIFE’S 
MORNING,” by the AUTHOR of “ DEMOS,” “ THYRZA,” Sc., 
Chaps. 17 and 18. 


containing, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








NOW READY, THE 15txe VOLUME OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 


H OL LG A N OD. 
By Professor J. E. THOROLD ROGERS. 


40 Illustrations and Map, large crown 8vo, cloth, 53; 
Presentation Edition, gilt edges, 53 6d. 


READY SEPTEMBER 5rxn, VOLUME I, OF “ UNWIN’S NOVEL SERIKS, 


GLADYS FANE. 


By T. WEMYSS REID, 
Author of ‘‘The Life of the Right Hon. W. E. Forster, M.P.,’”’ &c. 
Fifth Edition, small crown 8vo, limp cloth, 23. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 








Price One Shilling. 


OUR ANGLICAN POSITION AND WHAT ITINVOLVES. 


With Especial Reference to the Old Catholic Movement, Home Reunion, 
and Social Reform. 
By the Rev. JAMES BANDINEL, 


Author of “* Milton Davenaut,” &c., and for seven years a constant Contributor 


to the English Review. 
Osford and London: PARKER and CO, Exetcr: ELAND. 
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RIVINGTON’S 


LIST 








EASY SELECTIONS from PLATO. 
Forming a Greek Reading Book for the use of Middle Forms of 
Schools. By A. Sipcwick, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, and late Assistant Master at Rugby 
School. Crown 8vo, 33a Gd. 


CZZSAR’S De BELLO CIVILI, an 
EASY ABRIDGMENT of, Edited by H. Awpry, M.A, 
Assistant Master at Wellington College. With Maps and Plans. 
Crown 8vo, 23 6d. 


LATIN EXERCISES in the ORATIO 


OBLIQUA. By the Rev. J. H. Raven, M.A., Head Master of 
the Fauconberge School, Beccles, Saffolk. Small 8vo, 1s 6d. 


A FIRST GERMAN BOOK. 


With Exercises, Pieces for Translation, Proverbs, Phrases, &c. 
By H. 8S. Beresrorp-Wess, Author of “A Practical German 
Grammar,” “ A Manual of German Composition,” &c. Crown 


8vo, 28 64. 

A PRACTICAL GERMAN 

GRAMMAR. With Exercises in Continuous Prose. By H. 8. 

Bezesrorp-Wess, late Assistant Master at Wellington College. 
Crown 8vo, 53. 

Also, sold separately, 
A PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
Without the Exercises. Crown 8vo, 43. 


GERMAN EXERCISES in CONTINUOUS 
PROSE. Crown 8vo, 13 6d. 
COM- 


A MANUAL of GERMAN 
POSITLON. With Passages for Translation. By H. 8. Bere&s- 
FoRD-WesB, late Assistant Master at Wellington College, Author 
of “A Practical German Grammar,” &c. Crown 8vo, 33. 


GRADUATED GERMAN READING 


BOOK. By G. C. Macacray, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and late Assistant Master in Rugby School. 
Crown 8ro, 3s. 

La 


EPISODES from DUMAS’ 
BOUILLIE dela COMTESSE BERTHE. Selected and Edited, 
with Notes, by Coxmect Price, M.A., B.C.L., Head Master of 
the United Services College, Westward Ho! Forminga Volume 
of “ Episodes from Modern French Authors.” 16mo, 1s 6d. 


EPISODES from DUMAS’ Les 
AVENTURES de LYDERIC. Selected and Edited, with Notes, 
by A. K. Coox, M.A., Assistant Master at Winchester College. 
Forming a Volume of “ Episodes from Modern French Authors.”’ 
16mo, 1s 6d. 


EPISODES from MALOT’S SANS 
FAMILLE. Selected and Edited, with Notes, by W. E. Russe.t, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Haileybury College. Forming a 
Volame of “ Episodes from Modern French Authors,”’ 16mo, 1s 6d. 


A HISTORY of GREECE. 
From the Earliest Times to the Ionian Revolt. By Evetyn 
Asszort, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 10s 64. 


A FIRST COURSE of PHYSICAL 
LABORATORY PRACTICE. Containing 264 Experiments and 
169 Illustrations. By A. M. Wortuinaton, M.A., Professor of 
Physics and Head Master of the Dockyard Schoel, Portsmouth, 
late Assistant Master at Clifton College. Crown 8vo, 48 6d. 


ELECTRICITY TREATED EX- 
PERIMENTALLY. For the use of Schools and Students. By 
Lixnarus Cumminc, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Assistant Master in Rugby School. With 242 Illus- 
tratious. Crown 8vo, 43 6d. 


The PROMETHEUS VINCTUS of 
AESCHYLUS. LEdited, with Notes, &c., for the use of Middle 
and Upper Forms of Schools, by M. G. Guazesrook, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Harrow Schoo'. Crown 8vo, 2s Gd. 


The TEXT and NOTES may be had separately, 1s 3d each. 


RIVINGTON’S ANNOTATED 
GREEK TEXTS: XENOPHON—The ANABASIS. With 
Introduction, Notes, Plan, and Map. Books I.-VII., 16mo, 1s 
each. 


Also, the TEXT alone, Books I.-VII., 6d each. 





The GROWTH of DEMOCRACY 
VICTORIA, 1837-1880. Being Period IV. of “A Hii,’ 
England.” 'By the Rev. J. Franck Bricur, D.D, yoo?’ 
University College, Oxford, late Master of the Modern a 
Marlborough College. With Maps and Plans. Crown Sy fu 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


A Short Text-Book. With Problems for Solation, and Hints 
Supplementary Reading. By J. E. Symes, M.A., Uni te 
College, Nottingham. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. verity 


ENGLISH ECONOMIC HISTORY 
and THEORY. Part I.—The MIDDLE AGES. By W. ; 
Asutey, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. Crown 8,4 


HOFFMANN’S FORTUNE’s 


WHEEL. (Heute Mir, Morgen Dir!) A Talo for the 
Edited, with Notes, by J. Y. Pearson, B.A., Assistant anne: 
Wellington College. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


SECOND GERMAN READER. 


Die Blinden—Die Entscheidung bei Hochkirch—Brigitta, Tales 
by Pau MHeyse, Freperike LowMANN, and Berrnotp 
Aversacn., With Notes by B. Townson, B.A., late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 23 6d, 


ELEMENTS of DYNAMICS. 


(Kinetics and Statics.) With numerous Exercises, A Ter}, 
Book for Junior Students. By the Rev. J. L. Rostnson, BA, 
Chaplain and Naval Instractor, Royal Naval College, Greenwich, 
Crown 8vo, 6. 


SELECT PASSAGES from GREEK 
and LATIN POETS for REPETITION. With English Metrical 
Renderings. Compiled by E. H. C. Smirn, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Clifton College, Bristol. With a Preface by J. M. 


oe M.A., Head Master of Clifton College. Crown 81, 
FIRST EXERCISES in LATIN 


PROSE. With Notes and Vocabularies. By E. D. Mansrietp, 
M.A., Lambrook, Bracknell, late Assistant Master at Clifton 
College. Crown 8vo, 23 6d. 


AIDS to WRITING LATIN PROSE. 


Containing 144 Exercises, with an Introduction comprising 
Preliminary Hints, Directions, Explanatory Matter, &. By G, 
G. Braptey, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Edited and Arranged 
by T. L. Papinton, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


A KEY, for the use of Tutors only, 53. 


The AENEID of VERGIL. 


Edited, with Notes, by Francis Storr, B.A., Chief Master of 
Modern Sabjects in Merchant Taylors’ School. Crown 8vo0. 


Bovk I., 1s 6d; I. and II., 2361; V., 136d; XI. and XIL, 23 6d. 


PLANE and SOLID MENSURA-: 
TION. With Copious Examples, and Answers. By F. 6. 
BraBant, M.A., late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo0, 3s 6d. 


SCOTT’S ROKEBY. 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes and Glossary, by R. W. Tayi, 
M.A., late Head Master of Kelly College, Tavistock. Forminga 
Volume of the “ English School Classics.’’ Small 8vo, 2s 6d; ot 
in Three Parts, 1s each. 


A NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
By Evcine Pettisster, M.A., B.Sc., LL.B. (Univ. Gallic), 
Assistant Master at Clifton College, and Lecturer at University 
College, Bristol. Crown 8vo. 


ACCIDENCE, 336d. SYNTAX, 3s 6d. 


ANIMAL BIOLOGY. 


An Elementary Text-Book. By C. Lroyp Moraan, Professor d 
Animal Biology and Geology in University College, Bristol, and 
Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy in the Bristol Medical Scho. 
With namerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 88 6d. 


MERIMEE’S COLOMBA. 


Edited, with Notes, &c., by C. H. Paray, M.A., Aesistant Mastet 
at Charterhouse School. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
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